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Redemption 


(Selected stanzas from an untitled poem published as 
Number 10 in Part Two of Sauer’s “The Religious 
Magazin”’) 


ALEXANDER MACK, JR. 


Up! Let us give consideration 

Unto that widening abyss 

Which, threat’ning, lies between damnation 
And that eternal state of bliss, 

In order that we may avail 

Ourselves of God’s help without fail. 


False hopes that life is what it’s seeming 
From this most foul abyss upwell; 

And many on its brink are dreaming, 
Not knowing it’s the brink of hell. 

Ah, vain their groundless, foolish zest — 
"Tis hell that burns the sinner’s breast. 


Oft beaten, but to no real gaining, 

A fool’s foul mouth can find no rest. 
Itself and others often paining, 

It seems to count it all a jest. 

Good men are sorely, deeply stirred 
When wicked men ignore God’s Word. 


With God’s power in men’s hearts resounding, 
The power of evil must abate. 

Christ’s reconciling blood abounding, 

Man enters through the narrow gate. 

By love his faith will strengthened be 

In practice of true chivalry. 


Within us then the hope can flourish 
For life that’s promised in God’s Word. 
This hope in turn our souls will nourish 
As they with love divine are stirred. 
The body and the soul rejoice 

To hear love’s kindly, gracious voice. 


— Translated by Ora W. Garber 





Editorial Notes 


The historic Anniversary Annual Conference is now history. Great 
words have been spoken; memorable actions taken. The acts of worship 
and dedication in this Conference may well have brought the Brethren to 
a new, sobering vision of what God intends that the Brethren shall do and 
be in the next quarter-millennium. It remains now for the Church of the 
Brethren to set her face resolutely to the bewildering, complex, challenging 
world in which she is now called upon to live and give life, with a mess- 
age and life witness direct from God. The glow of high and informed 
celebration of our past will not soon be forgotten. But the pillar of cloud 
and fire moves on. The Anniversary Call, in which under God we shall 
double our commitments to the world task of the church; the opportunity 
for a renewed and effective evangelism; the expansion of Brethren Volunteer 
Service; the opportunity to witness for reconciliation in a time of increasing 
fear and race tensions — all these await us as we set our faces to the future. 
Have the Brethren seen clearly the vision Christ has set before us? Have 
we, above all, seen him who goes before us, and will be with us always in 
challenge, judgment, and mercy? 


* * * * * 


Ten years ago, at the Colorado Springs Annual Conference, a small 
group of dedicated Brethren youth helped Conference and the Brotherhood 
to discover a new way to witness to our peace convictions, and to “serve 
the present age” in Christ’s name and spirit. Brethren Volunteer Service 
was born. Now we are in an anniversary year for that movement. It is 
fitting that Brethren Life and Thought give space to a symposium on 
Brethren Volunteer Service in this issue, ten years after its founding. 
Hence we present a series of six articles written by some of the people 
who know Brethren Volunteer Service best — its administrators, its teach- 
ers, and the youth who have seen it from their own years of service. Breth- 
ren Volunteer Service is adolescent. Not always sure of itself, sometimes 
not too well balanced, sometimes on the defensive. But still it is full of 
great promise. The Brotherhood plans to expand Brethren Volunteer 
Service. Other groups, notably the Mormons, have found in a plan of 
volunteer service one of the best and most effective ways of witnessing to 
their fundamental beliefs and way of life. As Brethren Volunteer Service 
moves more and more to the center of the Brethren witness and faith, it 
will challenge more of our finest youths and adults to put their shoulders 
under a corner of the world’s need to lift. Perhaps the publication of 
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these articles will stimulate not only more enlistments in BVS but also 
a more profound study of its directions and meaning for the life of the 


church. 
* * . - * 


The fall issue of Brethren Life and Thought will be devoted entirely 
to higher education in the Church of the Brethren. Articles are in prepara- 
tion by several of our college presidents and other thoughtful leaders in 
this vital area of our life. 

Articles are in preparation also, for future issues, by many of our 
Brethren thinkers. We welcome articles upon the vital issues confronting 
the church today. Brethren Life and Thought seems to be meeting a great 
need in the life of the church. It has received favorable notice from many 
outside of the Church of the Brethren. However, our continued publica- 
tion depends upon the support of many more Brethren pastors, teachers, and 
thoughtful laymen than have thus far become our readers. Will you not 
share the journal with your friends? Recently the editor was almost over- 
whelmed by the ardor of a young man selling a food supplement. He was 
not a salesman; he was a missionary! Perhaps we need a hundred or so 
such zealous missionaries in the Church of the Brethren to sell this “food 
supplement for the Brethren mind”! 


* * * * * 


Garnett Phibbs, a frequent contributor to these columns, is now doing 
research into the actions of Brethren churches regarding race relations. 
Anyone: who can provide minutes, historical notes, accounts of Christian 
action by congregations of the Church of the Brethren toward better race 
relations, is earnestly requested to send such materials to Brother Phibbs, 
at 238 East State Street, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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The Order of the Basin and the Towel 


AN INTERPRETATION OF SOME BASIC MOTIVATIONS, PUR- 
POSES, AND FUNCTIONS OF BRETHREN VOLUNTEER SERV- 
ICE IN THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 


FRANCES Z. CLEMENS 


BVS AND A CENTRAL SYMBOLISM 


In the closing hours of their training period, volunteers gather around 
a common table for the celebration of the Love Feast. They kneel to 
wash one another’s feet, then greet one another with a kiss; they eat 
together a common meal; and finally they share in the symbolism of the 
Communion: “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a very sharing 
in the blood of Christ? When we break the bread, do we not actually 
share in the body of Christ? The very fact that we all share one bread 
makes us all one body.’” 

It is a climactic moment, and feeling runs deep. The symbolism takes 
on a significance hitherto unrealized, even for many of those who have 
participated in other Brethren Love Feasts; and others for whom it is 
the first experience of its kind as a rule are deeply moved by this unfamiliar 
drama of humility and service, of accepting fellowship, and of participation 
in the life of Christ himself. 

The Love Feast as a dramatic distillation of meaning for BVS’ers at 
the end of the training period and on the threshold of project experience 
fits well, both because of what has already happened in training and because 
of what is to come. They have shared the twenty-four-hour-a-day experiences 
of their lives for nine intensive and intimate weeks of work, study, play, and 
worship. Each has grown in self-acceptance and in acceptance of the others, 
in a truly leveling process. Artificial barriers of social prestige, wealth, 
educational achievement, age, denomination, and even of nationality and 
race, have been slowly shrinking in the concentrated group-living process, 
and the washing of one another’s feet now becomes unspoken but eloquent 
testimony of a new-found sense of brotherhood and equality. The act of 


Frances Z. Clemens is a co-director of BVS training at New Windsor, Maryland. She 
is a native of Pennsylvania, and a graduate of Juniata College. After spending several 
years as administrative assistant in the office of the Christian Education Commission in 
Elgin, Illinois, she took graduate study in the College of the Pacific before coming to her 
present position. She was formerly assistant editor of Brethren Life and Thought. 


+1 Corinthians 10:16, 17, according to J. B. Phillips’ paraphrasing. 
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feet-washing also becomes an expression of service as the core motive of 
the volunteer, of willingness to assume the “servant role” in human rela- 
tionships, to be found in performing even the most menial tasks for love 
of God and love for the people among whom he will serve. 


The nature of the group experience during the training period has 
created an unusual readiness to enter into the spirit of the agapé meal. The 
weeks of training have not been free of times of hostility and tensions within 
the group, and morale has sometimes swung low, but an atmosphere has 
been created in which hostilities may be openly shared, forgiveness sought 
and given, and relationships healed. Often enough mutual trust has been 
generated so that the deepest personal problems and failures have been 
shared, with redemptive results. This ties a group close together, so close 
that for some there is a feeling of deeper kinship than even with their own 
families. The end-of-training personal evaluation has also had its share 
in welding the group together in an unusual fellowship. This has been a 
time of mutual sharing of helpful criticism, with the purpose of helping 
one another discover areas in which growth and improvement are necessary 
in order to be more effective in personal relationships and in service, 
always ‘‘speaking the truth in love.” The remarkable frankness, yet obvious 
acceptance and respect which has characterized many of these evaluations 
has resulted in much personal growth and in strong group ties, so that, 
when the group gathers around the Love Feast tables, the fellowship may 
more nearly resemble that of the true church, the koinonia, than any other 
the volunteer has ever experienced. 

The symbols of the bread and the cup dramatize the basic Christ- 
centeredness of the fellowship and of the service for which it is a prepara- 
tion. We act not merely in imitation of Christ or in response to his teachings, 
but because we wish his Spirit to motivate us from within, and because we 
want his life and his love to be expressed through our life and love; and 
so we dramatize this desire for participation in the redemptive life of Christ 
through partaking of the symbols of his blood and body. The fellowship 
of volunteers is a worshiping fellowship, and there is awareness that without 
the energy and guidance of the Spirit, little could be accomplished. 


On this high note the training experience is closed, and volunteers 
disperse to become a part of new groups in a great variety of places all 
over the United States and in many other countries of the world, where 
they will be called to witness to the power of love as expressed in humble 
and even menial service, to the reality of Christ-centered fellowship, and 
to the sustaining strength of the God-motivated life. The symbolism of the 
Love Feast that has historically occupied a central place in the life of the 
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Brethren speaks in a remarkable way to the experience of the BVS’er and 
the spirit in which his service is undertaken. 

As we approach the tenth anniversary of Brethren Volunteer Service, 
it is appropriate to recall the motivations that have prompted the Brethren 
to initiate this program and keep it growing, and some of the principles 
and characteristics that make it a vital and creative expression of some basic 
elements of the witness of the church. A study of attitudes as expressed 
through statements of the Annual Conferences will reveal, first of all, 
something of the climate in which BVS as such was born, and the significance 
of the emerging program as it was interpreted by the Conferences. 


AN IDEAL BECOMES FLESH 


Although at Colorado Springs in 1948 the Brethren Volunteer Service 
program as such was launched rather suddenly, its purposes and concerns 
were not at all foreign to the mood of the Brotherhood as expressed through 
the Conference in that year. A statement of “Objectives and Goals for 
1948-49” as part of the paper on the Advance Movement had already been 
approved, recommending “advance with Christ in a fuller commitment of 
life and resources to his Kingdom,” and calling upon church members “‘to 
yield their lives to Christ in a personal commitment of time and talent to 
the work of the church,” suggesting a goal of “one hundred young men 
and women to give their lives in special training and service to the Christian 
ministry, to the service program of the church, to teaching in our colleges, 
to service on the administrative staff of the church, and to service in foreign 
mission fields of the world.” Adults were called upon to rededicate them- 
selves to the ideals of Christian vocation, and all Christians were admonished 
to ‘discipline their lives in the interest of their maximum service to the 
world.” It was recommended that pastors and ministers “call their people 
to such commitment and . . . devise some plan for specific commitment of 
life to Christ.” 

The same Conference, against the background of threatened UMT 
legislation, adopted a statement on “Position and Practices of the Church 
of the Brethren in Relation to War,”* which clarified the attitude of the 
church regarding such legislation, and affirmed that “as Christian citizens 
we consider it our duty to obey all civil laws which do not violate these 
higher laws. We seek, however, to go beyond the demands of law; giving 
time, effort, life, and property in a ministry to human needs without regard 


® Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Church of the Brethren, 1945-1954, compiled and edited 
by Ora W. Garber. The Brethren Press, Elgin, Illinois. 1956. Page 88, 


* [bid., pages 100-103, 
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to race, creed, or nationality. We attempt to reconcile conflicting persons 
and groups, leading them toward fuller human brotherhood under a com- 
mon divine allegiance.” 

“A constructive alternative service under the direction of the church 
or some other civilian agency” was commended to members of the church. 
“We recognize our obligation to provide facilities for such service for those 
who wish it,” so stated the report, and furthermore that “the church stands 
ready to establish, administer, and finance to the extent of its resources, 
projects for such services under church control or in co-operation with 
local, state, federal, and international civilian agencies. The church desires 
and will make every effort to secure recognition, as fulfilling the require- 
ments for service to the nation, of any service already being rendered in 
existing agencies or for service offered on a voluntary basis. For those 
conscientiously opposed to registration or any co-operation with a system 
of conscription we particularly commend such voluntary service.” 


The concluding paragraphs observed that the church “has sought more 
and more diligently for practical and effective means whereby its members 
can offer constructive evidence of their belief that good citizens in a good 
society must seek a better way than war to resolve international conflict,” 
and pledged the church “to be receptive to new truth and better modes 
of expression as these are brought to its attention.” The Conference a 
year earlier, at Orlando, had already been made aware of the imminent 
possibility of the church needing to provide an alternative pattern of 
training and service for her young men of military-training age.‘ 


And so it can be seen that the spontaneous proposal of the young people 
which resulted in the creation of BVS could be interpreted as a challenge 
to the church to do something tangible and immediate both about its 
avowed intentions to stimulate fuller commitment of time and talent to 
the church, as expressed in the Advance statement, and about the need to 
provide a channel for an alternative to military service. Was the church 
serious about its high-sounding statements on these scores, or was it not? 


The text of their statement follows: 


We, a group of young people at the 1948 Annual Conference, because 
of a concern for Brethren youth, in the event of conscription, wish to 
present to the delegate body this plan for immediate action. 

1. We plead for a plan of definite action to implement the general 
statement of the Conference on the position and practices of the Church 
of the Brethren in relation to war. 


2. We recommend that a broad plan of volunteer service be instituted 


*[bid., pages 84-86, 
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for Brethren, especially those of conscription age, at once. We further 
recommend that this plan carry over into any crisis period as the core of 
our alternative service program. We are willing and anxious to co-operate 
with the General Brotherhood Board in constructing such a plan. 

3. Finally, we ask for the immediate and continuing support of the 
entire brotherhood in the carrying out and financing of such a program.° 


The directness of youth is sometimes disconcerting to officialdom, but, 
to the everlasting credit of the Conference, the challenge of those young 
people was taken on and the General Brotherhood Board was authorized 
to implement the proposal, with the stipulation that the youth cabinet 
have a voice in the planning. 


No time was lost, and the first training unit was assembled in Sep- 
tember of that same year. During that same month, the following purposes 
were outlined: 


1. Our purposes are: 


a. To serve human need — physical, economic, educational, emotional, 
and spiritual. 


b. To serve the cause of peace 
(1) By witnessing for a “way of life that takes away the occasion for 
all war. . .” 
(2) By giving youth a unique opportunity to grow together in the 
philosophy and the skills of peacemaking. 
2. Indirectly, we may also expect such a program — 


a. To serve the church — 

(1) By deepening the commitment of those who serve 

(2) By developing skilled leaders 

(3) By encouraging life commitment to vocations of service to the 
church 

(4) By strengthening her peace testimony 

(5) By widening the horizons of the local church 

(6) By developing, across the brotherhood, a spirit of unity and 
destiny which comes to those who work together for common 
purpose 

(7) By giving pacifists the right to retain deferment from the draft; 
and by setting a pattern which may be useful if CO’s are ever 
drafted. 

b. To serve the volunteer — 

(1) By giving him an opportunity to witness by example, dynamically 
and constructively, for the way of love, and against the way of 
materialism and war 

(2) By giving constructive guidance as he chooses his vocation 


® From “Brethren Volunteer Service Program,” a paper approved by the Brethren Service Commission 
for recommendation to the General Brotherhood Board executive committee, appearing as Exhibit A of the 
September 1948 BSC minutes. 
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(3) By helping him to grow, in a fellowship of like-minded youth, “in 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man”; ... to 
seek more earnestly, through discussion and practice, the real 
meaning of the Way of Jesus for his entire life. 


Purposes were clearly stated,’ and, though they were not perfectly 
achieved as the program progressed, it is remarkable to note the values 
which have been realized in the experience of the volunteers and of the 
church in the intervening nine years, and how closely they fit these early 
purposes and predictions. The church has progressively accepted the Breth- 
ren Volunteer Service program as a legitimate channel of its world-wide 
witness. Later Conference records testify as to the acceptance of the program 
and reaffirm its value in the life of the church. Three years after the 
adoption of BVS, at the 1951 San Jose Conference, a General Brotherhood 
Board report stated:’ 


We believe that the Brethren Volunteer Service program should be 
regarded as a continuing part of the general church program. We regard 
the present program as one of the most effective means to do the following 
things: 

A. To stimulate our peace witness. 


B. To teach a Christian alternative to the greed and secularism which 
grow in a fiercely competitive society. 


*It is of interest to note also the following statement of purpose from the first promotional flier on 
Brethren Volunteer Service, produced by the Brethren Service Commission: 

Why Such a Program? 

Many ask this question. There are a number of reasons. A great many people are tired of just 
talking about the world’s needs; they want to do something about them. Instead of endlessly bewailing 
the amount of suffering, ignorance, and oppression in the world, they want to act. Instead of saying 
hopefully but vaguely that our Christian faith and the redemptive power of love will solve these problems, 
they want to demonstrate that this is true. Volunteer Service is a way. 

A number of young men who served in the armed forces, and others who worked hard in the war 
effort, would like to contribute in some constructive way. They feel that war has not settled our problems. 
They are eager to try another method. 

As a church we have opposed war, participation in it, and preparation for it. Our position is not 
merely negative. We are for the way of Christian service. Under the present draft act the government 
exempts conscientious objectors. Many of them want to render a positive and entirely voluntary service 
instead. 

A large percentage of Christian people spend most of their lives in occupations which do not clearly 
express their Christian faith. Some of them would be glad to give a year of service which would be a 
direct testimony for that faith. Volunteer Service provides a way. 

Most calls for Christian service are for well-trained, specially skilled, professional workers. Volunteer 
Service seeks to provide service opportunities for ordinary, everyday people. It tries to make use of the 
talents and abilities of all who offer themselves as long as they have normal physical and mental capacities. 

Many a Christian feels the need of undergirding his faith and testimony. Volunteer Service tries to 
offer an experience of helping the needy which will strengthen those who give the help. It furnishes a 
pattern of work which can be continued by the volunteer after he returns to his home church and 
community. This experience in Brethren Volunteer Service is planned to widen horizons, strengthen the 
individual’s Christian witness, and deepen his commitment to the church and the Christian faith. 


™This report was in response to a query originating in the Denver, Colorado, church asking the 
Annual Conference of 1950 “that an evaluation and comprehensive study be inaugurated to determine 
the future of Brethren Volunteer Service as to: (1) its place in our church program; (2) its source of 
financial support; (3) establishment of an adequate budget for it.” The report was prepared by a 
committee of the board, in co-operation with the National Youth Cabinet. Idid., pages 132, 133. 
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C. To develop creative leadership among our young people. 
D. To provide a means for the church to meet human need which 
would not be met in any other way. 

It was recommended that the program be given a more adequate 
financial basis, that the supervisory staff be strengthened in “number, qual- 
ity, and effectiveness,’ and that “promotion should be increased, with a 
continuing emphasis on careful selection of applicants.” The church 
agencies were called upon to interpret the BVS program to their con- 
stituencies and to enlist volunteers and financial support for them. Program 
committees on all levels were asked to consider BVS values in their program 
emphases. 

At that same San Jose Conference, a statement on “Goodwill to Other 
Nationals” commended BVS as one effective channel for expression of 
international goodwill,® and in June 1957, among the findings of a report 
of the Annual Conference Committee on the “Peace Position and Practices 
of the Church,” is this statement: 

6. Our Brethren Service program deserves to be commended for the 
positive, practical witness for peace and brotherhood which it provides. 

In particular, the Brethren Volunteer Service program is widely regarded 

as one of the most effective means of such witness. . . .° 

Recommendation was made “that the Brethren Volunteer Service 
program be improved and greatly expanded.” 

Revision was made of the 1948 statement on the “Position and 
Practices of the Church of the Brethren in Relation to War,” renamed the 
“Statement of the Church of the Brethren on War’; to the conscientious 
objector is commended service in many kinds of civilian projects “on a 
voluntary basis, not as a means to escape from responsibility, but as a 
demonstration of Christian social concern and a willingness to serve society 
and the state in constructive ways.” 

So much for the official statements. It is apparent that the program 
of BVS has won increasing favor with the church as a channel through 
which some of the core witnesses of the Brethren and other Christian 


® The report reads in part: 

Commanded by our Lord and Master to love even our enemies, all Christians are under steady 
obligation of goodwill to all people, regardless of national or other barriers. However, when hatred is 
deliberately cultivated and accepted as normal, Christian people have an extra obligation to express 
goodwill. 

But the words of goodwill often sound empty, because our deeds do not fit them. Accordingly the 
Church of the Brethren proposes wholehearted service as the best carrier wave of goodwill... . 

For older youth, the Conference recommends Brethren Volunteer Service and related programs. . . 
For all Christians, it urges limiting our personal wants for the sake of our needy neighbors. 


* Minutes of the 171st Recorded Annual Conference of the Church of the Brethren, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1957. Page 15. 


1° Ibid., page 18. 
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groups have been expressed. Not only in official pronouncements, but in 
the testimony of BVS’ers themselves, and of many pastors, parents, and 
youth leaders, there is growing recognition of some highly significant 
values that are captured in the BVS spirit and program. Of course, there 
are failures and weaknesses, and no one is more conscious of them than 
the persons closest to the program. An attitude of criticism and skepticism 
within the church has not been absent, and some of it may be well 
founded. We need the stimulation of critical evaluation all the time. But 
in spite of the negatives, the program has proved itself to be a valid ex- 
pression for the Brethren to the point that a church historian, Floyd 
Mallott, has recently characterized it as “one of the most significant move- 
ments on our horizon.” I should like to suggest a twofold reason why this 
may be so: The BVS idea and program is a new and vital expression of 
well-recognized and long-held (but not-always-practiced) basic Christian 
values; and in it the church may well find the elements of growth and 
change which will keep her message and ministry alive and relevant in a 
fast-changing world. 


SOME CHARACTERISTIC PRINCIPLES OF BVS 


A program can be sound only as its basic philosophy is sound. This 
is not intended to be a complete and authoritative statement, but as I 
see it, the following are some of the elements of the basic philosophy of 
the Brethren Volunteer Service program. 

1. Our service is an offering to God in the name of Christ, motivated 
by gratitude for what he has done and continues to do for us, and the 
desire to serve as a channel of God’s love and concern for the needs of 
men everywhere.” 

2. We seek to meet human need wherever it is to be found, but 
especially do we seek to serve in places of greatest need: “the last, the least, 
the loneliest, and the lost.” 


3. Our service is an expression of brotherhood. We serve without 
regard to color, race, creed, or other artificial barriers; and we offer a 
ministry of love to those who suffer because of injustice and discrimina- 
tion because of unbrotherly attitudes toward such differences. 


4. We consider our service to be a means of relieving or eradicating 
some of the tensions and social injustices which lead to the disintegration 
of human life and to all social evils of which war is the ultimate. For many 


In “BVS Is Revolutionary!” Horizons, March 16, 1958. 
12 Matthew 25:31-46; 1 Corinthians 13; 1 John 3:17, 18, et al. 
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young men, BVS is a positive alternative to military service, which they 
have repudiated as a means of solving social problems and as being 
contrary to the will of God. 


5. Our service must always be with a view to renewing or maintaining 
the self-respect of the person who is served. Attitudes of paternalism or 
other subtle expressions of superiority must be displaced by an attitude of 
sharing of life and a desire to have the one in need become capable of 
self-help. 


6. Our service seeks to strengthen the total witness of the church. Its 
purposes are in harmony with the objectives of the total church. 


7. The program bears witness to the conviction that every Christian 
over eighteen years, regardless of education, age, or experience, should have 
opportunity to render a period of active, full-time service to the church as 
an expression of Christian commitment. It is imperative for the church 
to put to use the talents of everyone in work for the kingdom.” 


8. The Christian’s philosophy of life repudiates material or financial 
gain, or social advancement and prestige as valid life goals. Rather, the 
Christian places at the center of his life the service of the needs of his 
fellow men. The “servant role” is central in the Christian faith. He who 
cannot renounce desire for status has missed the point of the feet-washing 
drama (and also he who, conversely, cannot free himself from unhealthy 
and undue respect for place and power in others). BVS is a witness against 
the philosophy that the measure of a man’s success is the size of the salary 
he commands, the weight he carries socially, the number of horses under 
the hood of his car, or even the number of degrees behind his name; and to 
the philosophy that he is greatest, and most truly happy, who has learned 
how to assume the role of a servant.“ 


9. In the face of a culture in which spiritual values are largely lost 
in preoccupation with buying and selling, earning and spending, BVS by 
its very nature calls for the kind of simplification of life and limitation of 
personal economic wants which are useful disciplines in achieving freedom 
from the tyranny of material things. 

Simply stated, the strength of BVS is in its witness of faith in action — 
a living demonstration of what the Brethren have preached about steward- 
ship of life, time, and possessions; about the simplification of life; about 
service to humanity; about the reality of the Christian fellowship; and 
about the power of love in overcoming evil. 


181 Corinthians 12:4-6. 
14 Matthew 10:38, 39; Romans 12; Luke 22:24-27. 
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BVS AS A LEAVENING AGENT IN THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


The life of the volunteer is profoundly and irrevocably influenced by 
the year or two of his service — some more than others, of course, and 
the influences are not always on the positive side of the ledger, it is true. 
But the tendency is for him to have built a new and healthier respect both 
for himself and for others, to have discovered abilities hitherto unrealized, 
to have learned to sacrifice personal desires for group purposes and for the 
sake of his service. The “stuffed shirt” has likely been de-stuffed; the 
timid has developed more confidence; the immature has grown in maturity; 
the superficial has developed more depth, the unstable some anchorage, 
the arrogant more humility, the confused more sense of direction. The 
volunteer returning home is likely dissatisfied with life “as usual,’ and 
impatient with any insensitivity, shallowness, or smugness that may be 
evident in his home community. The quality of the fellowship and the 
worship experience in the home groups may not measure up to what he 
has known in BVS, and this is a source of frustration and disappointment. 
His scale of values has changed; his world has expanded and will never 
shrink back to its old size. His Christian commitment is likely stronger 
than ever, but its expression may be different from that of his home 
environment and therefore misunderstood. He may have changed his 
choice of vocation or decided to go on to college, to seminary, or to 
graduate school.” 

His parents or teachers may not understand why he réfuses a high- 
paying position in order to take on a job that he considers more in harmony 
with his new motivations for service. He may seem restless and uninterested 
in assuming leadership in the home church, and the church may begin to 
feel that the experience of BVS has done him more harm than good. He 
may have new ideas which are disturbing to the home folks; perhaps more 
— perhaps less — respect for the old ways. 


But the church needs to learn how to use the experience and growth 
of the volunteer, and to expect that it will have to grow and change, itself. 
One volunteer writes: “How many times did I hear the words, ‘Now 
bring back a good report!’ My question is what kind of a report is our 
church going to have for us when we get home.” Are the council meetings, 
she asks, still going to be arguing over what color to paint the church 
or “are they looking for God’s work for the church.” 


Another girl evaluates a year of service thus: “As to what this year 


15 One study, made after approximately 400 volunteers had participated in the BVS program, indicates 
that as many as 15% of these BVS’ers had decided while in BVS to enter college, not having had previous 
intentions of doing so. 
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has done to and for me —I feel that I’ve come out pretty much on top 
and have grown up quite a lot in the process. . . . I’ve learned a lot about 
understanding people and also how hard it is to exercise the great principle 
of love for our fellow men. This really loving and not just tolerating 
people has become a very real and serious dedication for me. The glimpse 
of the need for service and love in our chaotic world will, I hope, cause 
me never to be satisfied with spending a quiet life in my own backyard, 
oblivious to these needs.” 

The Church of the Brethren has already been changed, and will con- 
tinue to be changed because of what is happening in BVS. These testi- 
monies, though they may be more eloquently expressed than most, are 
typical of the experience of literally hundreds of BVS’ers. What a tre- 
mendous leavening power this represents! 

If we will continue to recognize and take seriously the potential in 
the BVS program, build upon its basic strengths, and refine its imperfec- 
tions, it may come to be the most effective agency through which the 
message and ministry of the Church of the Brethren is transmitted to the 
next generation. 











The Nature, Extent, and Accomplishments 
of Brethren Volunteer Service 


Ora I. Huston 


The emphasis in Brethren Volunteer Service is primarily on service; 
this distinguishes this program from many other programs of the church. 
There are many “by-products” in the volunteer-service program, but the 
main purpose is the service rendered. It is with this purpose in mind that 
projects are selected, persons are assigned, and work is supervised. In 
Brethren Volunteer Service the primary motive is service to God and 
mankind. 

Projects are selected on the basis of need in harmony with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the Church of the Brethren. However worthy they 
may be, projects for which money or personnel is available from other 
sources are not generally approved by the Brethren Volunteer Service 
program. In some few instances where money is available but personnel 
cannot be secured, BVS’ers fill the need, and the money made available 
for this purpose goes into the Brethren Volunteer Service fund. Regular 
work in an established church is not approved as a BVS project where 
there are enough qualified persons in the local congregation to care for 
such work. In some few instances, where local congregations are expanding 
their programs in the community and need additional help, volunteer 
service workers are supplied. 


Every area of the church’s program qualifies for volunteer service 
unless personnel or funds are available from other sources. Home missions, 
foreign missions, religious education, social welfare, relief and reconstruc- 
tion, children’s work, social education, social action, youth work, and adult 
work have been included. 


Every assignment has been made on the basis of the needs of the 
projects, the qualifications of the volunteers, and their personal preferences. 
The Brethren Service Commission attempts to assign each volunteer to a 
work which is difficult, but in which he has reasonable opportunity for a 


This account of the projects of Brethren Volunteer Service was written by the one 
man who knows most about them, the Director of the Social Action Department of 
Brethren Service. Mr. Huston is an ordained minister of the Church of the Brethren. 
He was reared in Oklahoma and educated at McPherson College and Bethany Biblical 
Seminary. He has served as a pastor, and in many areas of Brethren Service work. He 
and Mrs. Huston live in Elgin, Illinois. 
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creative experience. Difficult situations have been selected as projects with 
the hope that each volunteer will need to “stretch” to do the job satis- 
factorily. No assignment is made unless the volunteer is willing to accept 
the assignment and eager to perform the service. Since this is a volunteer 
program, every person must understand the nature, extent, and purpose 
of the assignment and accept it gladly. He should be able to put his heart 
into his work. Every job has some disagreeable features which must be 
accepted along with the more desirable aspects of the work. 

All project work should be performed efficiently and with skill. Vol- 
unteers are not assigned unless they have or can obtain some of the skills 
necessary for the satisfactory performance of their work. There is no 
place in the Brethren Volunteer Service program for “boondoggling.” 
Both time and funds should be used as efficiently and with as little waste 
as possible. Volunteers, as well as the directors of the various projects, 
are responsible for adherence to this principle. 

An effort is made to see that every volunteer appreciates the purposes 
and value of the service performed. He must have some sense of the 
results and the consequences of his work. He must understand something 
of the ideals involved and his own relationships to those in need. He 
bears a responsibility for the achievement of the common goal. A sense 
of fellowship with those persons concerned should be developed in every 
volunteer who works on any project. 

More than a thousand volunteers have been assigned under the guid- 
ance of these standards. Work has been carried on in relief and rehabilita- 
tion, in home missions, expansion of the community programs of established 
churches, foreign missions, migrant-labor camps, slum-clearance programs, 
medical research, normal research and normal control, caravan youth work, 
work with the American Indians, orphanages, old peoples’ homes, settle- 
ment houses, inner-city missions, councils of churches, community recrea- 
tional projects, refugee resettlement, demonstration centers, and various 
church agencies as well as prisons and correctional institutions. A total of 
135 projects have been served by the 1,067 volunteers in the program 
from the time of its beginning until March 1, 1958. More than 1,475 
man-years have been contributed in these projects. A break-down is as 
follows: 


BVS ASSIGNMENT SUMMARY 


Camp Harmony ........scccccccccccccccccsccsecccsccccecs 1 
ah aiek whem canes eee ak RS DR ae eee 20 


Community Service: 
Baltimore, Maryland — slum clearance ..............++++ $1 
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Chicago, Illinois — children’s and youth work ........... 
Cleveland, Ohio — community rehabilitation ............ 
Denver, Colorado — community survey ...........+.++++- 
Elgin, Illinois— community center ...........-0+eeeeees 
Fresno, California — community center ...............+. 
Greene County, Virginia — community rehabilitation .... 
Modesto, California — community center ..............-- 
Springfield, Oregon — community service ............... 
Tire Hill, Pennsylvania — youth work ..............40++ 


Elgin, Illinois — General Brotherhood Board ................ 
BOMTOPE od cciivciccccccesssecedeccescesecevevessncceeseeece 
Falfurrias, Texas — Mexican vocational farm ................ 
PEOROE PROISCE POT ooo cs osc c scccsessccesccenccceceses ees 
Home Missions: 


COUN CUE ooo cieeic cc secdsccesosecsesscineses 
Egion, West Virginia .........cccccccscscscccsceseseces 
Jennings, Louisiana ............cccccccccccccccccccsess 
Kingsport, Temmessee ... 2... ccccccccccccscccscsccccces 
Klamath Falls, Oregon ..........ccccccccscsccccccccees 
PRCGRORG, COFEBOR: 6.cc ccc cccccccrccesccceccssecesccesos 
PATS MEGUMIAI, VIFGIA 2005055 ccc ce cccecccsveeceseees 
Mount Airy, North Carolina ..........cccccccsccccccess 
RE TE, THU GOMSOEOD, a oc cikc ci cccccccccsccece 
North Carolina and South Carolina District ............. 
ee os ais as a meledb weeawtwis'ce wa sieeee 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma ...........0.eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
RO ee Re ee ere 
Rogersville, “TEMMCMCe 2... ccsvccscccccvccscvccceseece 
i eR os oo sac aebe wees neice o¥lee neces 
Shorts Crock, Virginia ......ccccccccccscccccccccccccecs 
I NOE SINE 6 his cc ti wensaccassdeavevereos 
ee ee en ee er ee ee 
Stuart, Virgimia .........ccccccccccccccccccvccvccesesess 
Taylors Valley, Virginia ........0ccssccccccsccsccscsoes 
Wate, SEEN, COMBED. osc ccecccscsvecsevcesess 


Indian Work: 
Brigham City, Utah — Indian school ................... 
Cuba, New Mexico — Indian mission .................++. 
Phoenix, Arizona — Indian school ...........ccccceccces 
Richeld, Utah —— ENGiAt SGNOO! 2... ccc ccccccccccccces 
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42 
11 
2 
5 





141 


145 
118 


97 
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Institutional Service: 


Alderson, West Virginia — women’s prison .............. 25 
Catonsville, Maryland — state hospital .................. l 
Crownsville, Maryland — state hospital ...............++. 2 
4 Elgin, Illinois— state hospital .............0eeeeeeeees 6 
Mount Morris, Illinois— Brethren home .............. 2 
Neffsville, Pennsylvania —children’s home ............ 2 
38 
International Voluntary Services, Inc., Washington, D. C. .... 7 
NE 626. desbvssa cede snweGbNaws Seb leedesasauadenierees 1 
Migrant Work: 
| Peer errr y etre Tree vT opr Teer ere rer er rT 4 
PE. Wai esa nescevedse re vad te te pedseesesenaereeren 74 
78 
National Service Board, Washington, D. C. .............--++: 12 
Negro Schools: 
Piney Woods, Misslatinel «ooo. ccccccccceccscccssccesces 2 
Prentias, Mississippi ......2ccccccccccccccccvccssccscees z 
4 
PUAgCTIAM DEMON GIAO 2... ooo css cece sccvevcsccrsccenceves 
Pastoral Assistantships: 
PT ee Or hs in ake e eee ea eae ROR 1 
Boetwele, BERIOM 6 ones cs cccccscscccccccccscccccocscees 2 
Indianapolis, Indiana ........cciccccscccccccccccccvecs 1 
ME, WO 06 9.5.5. 0500004. 50'0 0 de die dkn cd odsenvees 2 
Roaring Spring, Pennsylvania ..............20eeeeeeeeee 1 
ee ns os issue edule obcenesuweassaae’e 1 
SURG, VIIIEE oociccccccesccccccccaseseccceoeseseee 1 
9 
| PO Prrr rrr eryr rT rr rT er rrer rer rrr rrr ret errr ee 41 
Regional Youth Field Workers .............+seeeeeeeeeeeeee 12 
Research Hospitals: 
Flastiogs, Mimmesctn ....00ccccccccccccccccccvcccccccces 27 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland ........ 45 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan ........... 17 
4 en 
89 
Service Centers: 
NORD, SINNED 554 5:0 v0 Ws. 0005 0d 100555 5005ebs00% 12 
Nappanee, Indiana .........cccseccscccccccccesccccese 7 
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New Windsor, Maryland ...............ssssseecsecsees 153 
: 
: 
172 
ee I a ni4 ods ves encdiceveseseseesvdsissers 37 
eS as cAwiac taba cobweb siediswidekeeewaeneies 1,067 
Years of service contributed by BVS’ers (not including service 
of volunteers since March 1, 1958) .........00eeeeeeeeees 1,475 


These statistics, of course, do not give a full picture of the service 
rendered. That can be found only in the uplift and improvement of the 
physical, economic, educational, emotional, and spiritual life of the people 
served. A few unsolicited expressions of appreciation for the work of 
these volunteers follow: 


From the National Council of Churches, Division of Home Missions, 
December 23, 1957: 


The Division’s Committee of Indian Work at our meeting held a few 
weeks ago received a glowing report of the fine work done by the young 
people whom you have made available in connection with our religious 
education program and several of the government Indian schools. The 
Committee requested me. to relate to you their deep appreciation of the 
splendid assistance given by these volunteers. 

Signed: I. George Nace. 


From the West Virginia Industrial Home for Girls, Industrial, West 
Virginia, October 23, 1957: 


I was an official in the Federal Prison Service for about twenty-six 
years. The most of that time I worked at the Federal Reformatory for 
Women at Alderson, West Virginia. I am aware of the very fine work which 
has been done there by the trainees from the Brethren Service. At this 
time I am superintendent of the West Virginia Industrial Home for Girls 
at Salem, West Virginia. We have about 155 girls between the ages of 12 
and 21 and trainees from your Service would certainly be able to be of 
great help. Would it be possible for you to send us two of your Brethren 
trainees as you did at the Reformatory at Alderson? I’m hoping I’m not 
making an unreasonable request, but we really do have a great need for 
them. 

Signed: Emma S. Howchins. 


From the Baltimore City Health Department, February 6, 1956: 


I would like to take this opportunity to thank you on behalf of the 3 
Commission on Health for the wonderful assistance which you have given 
us over the past several years. I am sure that were it not for the enthusiasm 
of the Brethren Volunteer Service units some of our problems in housing, 
law enforcement, and sanitation, particularly in the pilot area, would not 
have been solved. Your willingness to help us find solutions has made our 
work easier and more important. It has prevented hardships to property 
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owners and tenants which otherwise might have occurred. Foresight in es- 
tablishing a new pilot house in the Harlem Park renewal area will, I am 
sure, aid greatly the city’s urban renewal effort when planning operations 
are to begin. 
Signed: Franz C. Vidore, Director, Housing Bureau. 
From a Brethren pastor, May 15, 1957: 

Concerning the matter of BVS girls for the following year on Bays 
Mountain, may I hasten to say that we definitely do want two more girls 
to carry on the work started by the present girls. They have done a good 
job here and they have been well received by the mountain people. 
Signed: Rhett R. Petcher. 


From the Piney Woods Country Life School, May 25, 1956: 

I just want you to know how much we appreciated having with us Rev. 
and Mrs. I. E. Overholser and Mrs. Anna Crumpacker again. They are 
all so conscientious and spared no pains in trying to help out. The results 
of these efforts will certainly be remembered and reflected in the lives of 
all those with whom they came in contact. The students all loved them 
and were grateful for everything they did for them. We hope there will 
be a possibility of their returning. 

Signed: Lawrence C. Jones. 

In Brethren Volunteer Service the work performed carries the main 
emphasis, and there are many statements of appreciation for the quality 
and quantity of this work. As always, however, there is another side to 
good work faithfully performed; this consideration is the advantage which 
the volunteer himself receives from his experiences. Many personal testi-’ 
monies reveal that the volunteers have received much value from the work 
they have performed and that generally there is a deepening commitment 
to the church, a greatly widened horizon, growth in the philosophy and 
skills of peacemaking, and a more meaningful Christian faith. These are 
some of the ‘‘by-products” of the program as it tries to meet those human 
needs which would not be met were it not for Brethren Volunteer Service. 

In many cases BVS’ers, moved by their experiences, have abandoned 
planned careers to choose vocations in which they can better serve humani- 
ty’s needs. 











The Next Ten Years of Brethren Volunteer Service 
DAN WEST 


One day in September 1937, just before crossing the French frontier 
into Franco Spain, I sent a manuscript back to Elgin. It was later printed 
as a booklet, The Coming Brotherhood. This booklet proposed certain 
good things that might happen — that could happen years hence in Breth- 
ren youth work and in the much larger Kingdom. On page 40 are two 
sentences on volunteer service: ‘“‘As they approach the age of twenty-one, 
at least one-third of the youth of the church will be invited to give one 
year of their lives in constructive service to meet elemental human needs 
in America or abroad. This might include one thousand persons at present.” 


That was my farthest stretch of imagination up to that time. And it 
seemed almost fantastic then. Some months later on the Spanish Loyalist 
side I had a chance to see what volunteer service looks like — for war 
purposes. One night in a Marcia hospital I attended a celebration staged 
by the George Washington Battalion of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 
There were perhaps three hundred volunteers from several countries, but 
chiefly from America. Those wounded soldiers were happy to take chances 
again with their lives for the sake of their great cause. They thought 
they were going to win, but I was sure they couldn’t. I knew something 
of what they had to face from the Franco side, with heavy support from 
Mussolini and Hitler. That night I wondered where one might find an 
equally devoted group among Brethren—or any other church—in a 
greater cause. 

At the Asheville Conference in 1942 the Brethren Service Committee 
approved the volunteer idea — to my surprise. Maybe because of the war, 
nothing happened right away. But the development within the last ten 
years has been deeply gratifying. Now with a deliberate goal to get two 
hundred fifty BVS’ers (Brethren Volunteer Service workers) as a part of 


Dan West’s insights have for many years stimulated new thinking and action in 
the Church of the Brethren. His education was received in Manchester College and 
in Columbia, Chicago, Ohio State, and Cornell universities. He spent many years as 
a high school teacher and principal before coming to the work of the General Brother- 
hood, first for a six-year term as Director of Youth Work, then as Field Representative 
and later as Director of Leadership Training under the Brethren Service Commission. 
Mr. West was the originator of the Heifer Project. He has worked in overseas relief, in 
Spain, and also has been a leader in camps over many years. He has written many articles 
for Brethren and other publications. He and his family live on a farm near Goshen, 
Indiana. 
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our 250th Anniversary, it is no longer outside the realm of possibility — 
or probability. And in other churches are larger makings — far more 
than Brethren have. But whether much more is really possible depends 
on a number of if’s. 


IF, ONE— THERE IS A NEW HANDFUL 


If there is a new handful of determined, imaginative Brethren as there 
was a decade ago. The motivation then came largely from youth themselves, 
but there was also a kindly reception by a few men of influence, within 
the General Brotherhood Board. The story is still fascinating to me. 


Jack Kough was a naval officer during World War II —he said he 
didn’t have a good enough conscience to be a conscientious objector — 
hadn’t done enough ahead of time. After he was discharged, he set about 
compensating for his involvement in the war system. Following some 
hard study, he presented a plan and asked the Brethren Service Commission 
in 1946 to sponsor him and his wife, Arlene, for a period of work on 
youth problems in Salina, Kansas. A good part of the story has been 
written in the book by Violet Woods, In the Direction of Dreams. 

Because of Jack’s careful, intensive planning and work there, a sound 
beginning was made to help the youth of that city. Then he and Ed Crill 
began working on a new task to bring together a number of Brethren 
youth for a work camp at Salina in 1947 to be followed by a “peace 
institute.” Many people were skeptical: “You can’t get people from all 
over the USA to break out of their routine of work or planning for college 
to come together for just a few weeks.” 


But Jack and Ed did not take this discouragement at par. They 
traveled more than two thousand miles and “in the highways and hedges.” 
Some pastors insisted that none of their young people would be interested 
in such a project. But the team went and found them and pried more 
than thirty loose. 

The first task was constructing a recreation ground for the city of 
Salina in a very short time. Living in a kind of goldfish bowl, everybody 
worked hard, and Jack’s enthusiasm added to the tempo. (Ed was down 
in bed — sick, but his spirit was with the group.) The work campers had 
high morale, and the local folk trusted them. The job got done fast and 
everybody was happy—even though dead tired. And the enthusiasm 
continued. 


The next week most of the same people went out a few miles from 
Salina to a new Lutheran campsite. R. H. Miller, Lorell Weiss, Russell 
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West, and I had been invited to help in a peace institute. Paul Miller, 
driven by conscience, made a sudden decision — very late —to take his 
station wagon and get six youth from his own church in Iowa down to 
the institute. (He recently reported that that was one of the best things he 
ever did.) That made a total of about forty people. 


The expectancy was high. There was a lot of fun and hilarity at 
the table between the heavy sessions of consideration of the peace question. 
During the week the enthusiasm grew. On the last night, Ted Chambers, 
Edson Sower, and a few others got to talking about doing something with 
all of this. Here I turned conservative. In order that their action would 
not be a “flash in the pan,” I counseled waiting until they could talk things 
over at home. But my conservatism was inappropriate —and wrong. I 
have been glad many times that they did not follow that counsel. “The 
iron was hot,” and it was time to strike. And a handful of youth “struck.” 


As nearly spontaneously as anything I have seen, one person and then 
another — up to five -— volunteered to give the next year in a kind of 
peace caravan. Mary Lou Bowman was the only girl, with four fellows 
— Edson, Ted, Oran Hoffman and Paul Mason. They were green, 
and no training had been planned. The task was difficult. As really as 
Abraham did, they started out on faith not knowing where they were going. 
Ed Crill tried to guide them and get enough money together to help make 
the thing possible. They were untrained — but determined. That was 
not altogether desirable: the commitment at Salina held under stress. In 
a very real sense, they were a team. Nine months of this was a long time, 
but they survived. ) 


Official BVS 

The 1948 Annual Conference at Colorado Springs had just disapproved 
one of the queries dealing with the peace question. Then Kitty Widdowson, 
a girl who had been at Salina, and a few other persons decided something 
more should be done. As she walked down the aisle to leave the auditorium, 
she slapped me on the arm, and said, “We need you.” It is impossible 
for me to refuse a request like that. And so I got up and followed her 
to one of the back rooms where a little handful of people had started 
working on a new plan. Out of it, BVS was born. 


To the credit of the older Brethren, the new query just hatched up 
by the youth — still very weak on its legs like a newborn calf or a chick 
just out of its shell — was given consideration and kindly treatment. Minds 
were open to the new idea as Ted Chambers, standing on a soap box to 
give him enough extra height to reach the mike and be seen, presented 
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the essential outline of the plans for BVS. Conference accepted the plan 
and referred it to the General Brotherhood Board for implementation. 
Later Ed Crill was asked to take on the training of BVS’ers at New Windsor. 

This is only part of the story of the beginning of a new movement 
in the Church of the Brethren. Its influence has reached far already. But 
the end is not in sight, if there is a new handful of determined imaginative 
Brethren as there was a decade ago. And they don’t have to be young, but 
I suspect that most of them will be. 


IF, TWO— THE OLD PURPOSES WEAR 


If the same purposes (or better ones) outline the target at which we 
are really shooting. The following were formulated by the General Broth- 
erhood Board at the beginning of the program. 

1. To do something about the needs of underprivileged people. 

2. To act instead of talking about the suffering, ignorance, and oppression 
in our world. 

3. To demonstrate Christian faith and the redemptive power of love. 

4. To combat the unsettled problems of the world with something con- 
structive instead of adding to the destructive war effort. 

5. To give a direct testimony to the Christian faith. 

6. To provide an opportunity for ordinary, as well as skilled and well- 
trained persons, to use their talents and abilities in Christian service. 

7. To offer an experience of helping the needy which will strengthen the 
Christian faith of those who serve. 

Purposes never stay put. They may increase or decrease in intensity. 
They begin to glow like new stars in the sky, or they may fade and 
disappear. It seems the rule for most purposes to get watered down with 
time and experience. Toynbee sees the rule of movements thus: “The 
elasticity of thought and effort . . . is lost. . . . The creative minority 
ceases to be creative.” Vivid statements may become only dull words 
detached from activity and so from meaning. But BVS purposes don’t have 
to wash out. The next ten years of BVS will likely depend upon how 
wholeheartedly the present purposes (or better ones) are taken by the same 
or another little handful of determined Brethren. 


IF, THREE — STANDARDS RISE 


If we measure by genuinely sacrificial standards. Here we might 
borrow a few cues from the civilian public service program beginning in 
1940, about a year before Pearl Harbor. When the draft law of 1940 was 
established, some people felt that these boys who were drafted and pulled 
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away from homes and jobs ought to be paid going wages. Some thought 
that their service should be a gift rather than an exchange. The latter 
idea prevailed. CPS men were given maintenance and transportation, plus 
$2.50 a month. For some who were in CPS for four or more years, this 
represented a heavy sacrifice and sometimes even a hardship — especially 
if wives or children were dependent upon them. Interestingly enough, 
after all these years, a new concern is developing among congressmen to 
appropriate to some relief or rehabilitation purpose the one and four-tenths 
million dollars earned by CPS men during World War II which had to 
be paid by private employers but could not be received by the men who 
earned it. 

Some CPS men and others have felt this whole pattern was a rank 
injustice. The men ought to have been paid for “honest work, just as other 
people — including soldiers — were paid. A good case can be made on 
a business basis; maybe not quite so good on a Christian basis. 

We might also take a lead on standards from the Mormon notebook. 
Certainly I do not want their whole book, but I must admire some standards 
they have followed for more than a century. One is the expectancy of every 
able young Mormon to de a stint of missionary service for two years, and 
at his own expense. For the young men subject to the draft this means four 
years taken out of their lives at a critical time (they have no alternative 
service). But the Mormons go further, calling some older members of 
their church away from their homes and businesses for perhaps three years 
to supervise a group of missionaries in a given area; they, too, do this at 
their own expense. One Mormon friend of mine says that this means real 
involvement of persons in the church program. 

BVS will glow much more brightly if our whole pattern of standards 
rises to sacrificial levels. 


IF, FOUR — TRAINING BECOMES VERY IMPORTANT 


If we take the training of BVS’ers as seriously as we take some other 
good things. This is a tough problem from several standpoints, but peren- 
nially interesting to me. From my viewpoint, a more effective job in 
training BVS’ers is being done now than we ever did before. But it is 
not half good enough yet. I have no complaint to make about the BVS’ers 
who are selected (perhaps 90% of all applicants) because I know something 
of the motivations that drive them away from home and draw them to 
some honest effort at Christian service. Of course, their motives are mixed, 
just as ours are. But in the high percentage the central motive is an 
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honest attempt to serve Christ. With the right kind of training, that motive 
would stick and even grow and perhaps organize the rest of the motiva- 
tional pattern into a spiritual integrity. Here is where we trainers don’t 
do the job well enough — partly from ignorance, partly from lack of vision 
of possibilities and commitment to that vision. A few examples may be 
helpful here: 


a. Some BVS’ers come from unhappy situations at home, school, or church 
— sometimes all of them. Getting away from home is a real motivation. 
Someone has failed there. They want to try a new start. If only we 
were wise enough and able enough to rebuild. . . . If we can help to 
make them aware of the persons they really are, both positively and 
negatively, and help them to accept themselves — floundering persons 
determined to grow and serve —we can send them out to places even 
tougher than their home situations, and they will make good. A sur- 
prising number of them do that now. However, the failures are often 
conspicuous, just as they are among college students, teachers, musicians, 
ministers, and other church workers. 

b. When most BVS’ers start training, they tend to be starry-eyed. They 
feel that they don’t amount to much, but they tend to feel the other 
BVS’ers here will be much better — maybe they will just about have 
wings. When the painful truth that the others are just people much 
like themselves — and the rest of us— dawns on them, it is often very 
disillusioning; and it may have a bearing on the deterioration of motive. 
Our training job includes this problem, also. 

c. We have not yet learned how to place effectively on these newly sensitive 
consciences the claims of Christ for commitment of the whole life. If 
we had better examples in local churches, the training job would not 
be so tough. But I have no major complaint at this point either. We 
start from where we are. 


Maybe we can take an important page from the notebook of the 
Church of the Saviour, a new small ecumenical church in Washington, 
D. C. Some of their applicants for membership take as much as two years 
to study what it means to belong to this church, and to make up their 
minds. Then if they are determined —and are accepted — they make a 
nine-point commitment, part of which is given here: 

4. I unreservedly and with abandon commit my life and destiny to Christ, 


promising to give him a practical priority in all affairs of life. I will 
seek first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness. 
5. I commit myself, regardless of the expenditures of time, energy, and 
money, to becoming an informed, mature Christian. 
6. I believe that God is the total owner of my life and resources. I give 
God the throne in relation to the material aspects of my life. God is 
the owner. I am not the owner. Because God is a lavish giver, I, too, 
shall be lavish and cheerful in my regular gifts. 
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7. I will seek to be Christian in all relations with my fellowman, with 
other nations, groups, classes, and races. 
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8. I will seek to bring every phase of my life under the Lordship of Christ. 


Apparently there is no kidding about this. Some of the members 
who are not at all well-to-do may not have enough money to buy all the 
desirable things, but they always have enough money to give to the church, 
beginning with the tithe. Further, they are busy people and may not have 
time to attend some other meetings, but they always have time to attend 
church activities. Prayer meeting or other church meetings rank ahead 
of basketball every time. This is in the original commitment. 


It is with real insight that they make allowance for the possible waning 
of the meaning of their original promises. Accordingly every member of 
the church reviews this commitment annually in the fall and all of them, 
including the pastor, dramatize the meaning of this commitment at the 
next Sunday morning service. 


Certainly they would not want to be glamorized as finished Christians. 
I am only comparing the depth of their commitment to that which we 
have been able to develop among most BVS’ers so far. But an improvement 
in commitment by us folk -back home will have a strong influence on the 
BVS’ers to give themselves more wholeheartedly when they begin to serve. 
The more of us committed to Christ in home churches, the more committed 
BVS'ers. 

It will also be helpful to see BVS training in the perspective of all 
the main church efforts: Sunday-school and training classes, camps, clubs, 
conferences, retreats, workcamps and institutional service, colleges, sem- 
inary, in-service training for church workers. It ought to be an important 
part of an integrated program. 

Brethren are beginning to invest more time, money, and faith in our 
colleges and seminary —a good thing. But BVS may have a greater effect 
on the life of the church and of the world in the next ten years than either 
of these agencies on their present bases — partly because of greater num- 
bers, and the more nearly appropriate basic training for the kind of world 
in which we shall have to live and work. 







If within the next ten years we see the parts in relation, and if we 
co-ordinate all the main elements of training in our church life under 
the Lordship of Christ, from childhood on to old age, BVS has a better 
wearing future in our rough world. Heroic learning is appropriate to 
heroic living. 

Some day we may be able to do what the Mormons claim their mis- 
sionaries do. The training is done in their local churches across the years. 
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They come by the hundreds to Salt Lake City for only one week of 
orientation before going out over the earth to do their two-year missionary 
tasks. ““They do not need any more training. They have had it back home.” 
This startling statement was made to me in 1956 by the man in charge 
of Mormon missionary activities. 

Some day, and I hope soon, a number of Brethren churches will 
take on the task of training BVS’ers before they leave the home community. 
Then the training at New Windsor will take on more of the quality of 
genuine university work, but more appropriate to the world in which 
we must live than any university I have seen so far. BVS will bloom if we 
offer the volunteers the kind of training which might be possible now. 


IF, FIVE— WE FULFILL OUR FAITH 


If the regular church leaders (from Elgin on out to local churches) are 
determined to help BVS fulfill the basic teachings of the Brethren instead 
of establishing and resting in comfortable places of high middle-class re- 
spectability. In no sense am I cynical, but I am often made sharply aware 
of some of the irresponsible uses of our increased purchasing power which 
has accompanied war “prosperity.” Occasionally we still use the phrase, 
“the simple life,” but not often have I seen us spending time on its 
deeper implications. In many cases our people have built finer houses 
to match finer cars; logically and not so much later, elegant churches. 
The cries of hungry, lonely children cannot often reach our ears when the 
advertisers or “the Joneses’ speak. 

A sensitive official from the World Health Organization had heard 
of the Brethren. “I understand,” she said, “that your people don’t object 
to getting their hands dirty.” If we make good again and again on that 
reputation we shall hold the spirit of service. Otherwise there is great 
risk that we shall gradually move up the social ladder and lose touch 
with the little people of the world. BVS would have to die then — unless 
a new remnant gets new spiritual insight and follows it. 

We might take a bit of caution from a sister church thirty years 
younger and more than forty times as big—the Methodists. In the 
magazine, Together, for March 1958, somebody raised the question, “Is 
Methodism becoming a white collar church?” Members are increasing 
from the upper brackets of income, while laborers are on the decline. Also 
Methodism is pulling out of downtown areas to suburbs. W. V. Middleton, 
General Secretary of the Division of National Missions, says: “We must 
orient our urban program to minister effectively to more than the privileged 
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class, or we must reconcile ourselves to the truth that we have been unable 
to establish communication with other than the top layer.” 


Professor Paul Tillich has some heavy words to say about the future 
of the church in general. In his opinion, “if Christianity ever dies in 
America, it will die in the American suburban church . . . not under 
attacks from without, but of its own respectability.” 


BVS will glow more than ever if official church leaders are determined 
to fulfill the faith of our fathers. 


IF, SIX — WE INCREASE CO-OPERATION 


If Brethren not only maintain but increase co-operation with other 
agencies — especially churches. The ecumenical movement has wonderful 
possibilities for a Christian witness to a floundering world, both through 
deed and word. But the official statements of that movement hold some 
dangers, including this: Our words may far outrun our intentions or our 
honest efforts. I am not at all cynical here either, but my hope is not 
nearly so rosy as that of some other people. There is real hope for the 
increasing interweaving of activity and belonging across many church lines. 

In this connection, I am reminded often of the vicar of Thaxted, a 
village in the old Pilgrim country of England. One lovely Sunday morning 
near the anniversary of the murder of Thomas a Becket, during a high- 
church worship service he tried to interpret to the little congregation (only 
twenty-three of us in that elegant little church) something of the meaning 
of Becket’s life. Among other things the vicar observed this: “Bishops are 
not evil people; bishops are feeble people.” 

More than a generation ago, Mary P. Follett learned out of her long 
experience in trying to help people solve conflicts that “we integrate 
better on the motor level than we do on the verbal level.” 

In a sound ecumenical movement, the co-operation in humble service 
of many volunteers from many different churches will build a healthier 
pattern than a whole series of conferences of officials across the same 
number of years. Better yet, if we have both the conferences and the 
co-operative service in the Master’s name. 

The volunteer-service idea did not begin with the Brethren; nor will 
it end with us. The Mennonites have a program of voluntary service 
similar to ours, and maybe they have taken it more seriously. Certainly 
we ought to increase our co-operation with them. In another pattern the 
American Friends Service Committee has carried on an older and bigger 
program than ours. In the next decade our co-operation with them should 
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increase also. What might the Historic Peace Churches do if we really 
made a team job out of it? Here is a strong statement from an appreciative 
“outsider,” Professor Arthur Holt, back in 1941: 
A century ago the leadership of Protestant America was in the hands of 
the theologians. Later it came to the revivalists. Now it is coming to the 
Historic Peace Churches. The older leaders led with the jaw. These lead 
with the hand. 
In any case the Historic Peace Churches might furnish much more 
than our share numerically in the future development of Christianity. And 
in volunteer service we could give much more than we have ever given. 


Now —A Dream 


Within ten years (maybe within two) and without too heavy a risk 
to other good activities, Brethren could furnish every year one thousand 
BVS'ers of all ages from eighteen up, train them, place them, guide them, 
and support them financially — and without real hardship. For example, 
the cost of just one “‘fill’er up” of the gas tank at an average of three 
dollars, if multiplied by 200,000 members, would pay the bill for the 
whole one thousand for a year. If we come to care more for this part of 
our activity for the Kingdom than we do for the extra gas, we will sacrifice 
the gas to do it. 

Mennonites might furnish another one thousand and the Friends 
another one thousand. If the idea catches the imaginations of larger 
churches — as it seems to be doing — these few thousands might roll up 
to a million volunteers. And if it should become a world movement for 
all who claim to be Christian. . . . Well, why not? Then the size of our 
program would begin to measure up to the size of the program conscripting 
men for war purposes, but we would still have a long way to go. Maybe 
it will amount to a choice between millions mobilized to meet the needs 
of mankind by service in the Master’s name, and the same or other millions 
mobilized for mutual destruction on a world scale. If so, what is your vote? 

If BVS and other service programs and better successors develop into 
a world-wide movement of co-operating, serving Christians, some really 
great things will happen. 


IF, SEVEN —IT BECOMES A LIFETIME JOB 


If we make service a part of the outward expression of our Christian 
faith over a lifetime instead of just one or more years. BVS is just a good 
beginning in this area. There is a heavy risk to this whole BVS activity, 
or any other heroic piece of service for a limited time. It can be like Lent 
for some people — just be good for six weeks. When the time is up, the 
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volunteer can feel — down deep, below consciousness — that he has done 
his bit. Then he can get “back to normal,” and maybe catch up for eco- 
nomic, educational, or other losses as a result of his volunteer service. He 
might even stretch extra hard to make up for these “deficiencies.” And 
that could be fatal spiritually. 

Just one sad case like this. After the First World War a young man 
gave a year or so to help in reconstruction in western Europe, and we 
hope with a clean purpose. That work done, he came back and got busy 
in business, and made good — very good, in fact. In less than twenty years | 
he was worth perhaps a million dollars. When somebody asked his help | 
in a new cause, he said, “I will give you something if you take no more 
time and ask no more questions.” He agreed that it was a good cause, but he 
gave “five and no/100” dollars! It might have been better for the man’s 
conscience had the other person refused to take the five. 

In our anniversary celebration we Brethren are talking much about 
brotherhood under the Lordship of Christ. This has excellent possibilities 
if we follow through into action. If we bring the whole BVS program and 
the rest of our church life honestly into focus with this idea, it becomes 
normal. Then the record of the next ten years will be far more glorious 
and meaningful and influential than anything we have done in any century 
since our existence. After that we would likely go on in greater adventures 
another ten — maybe one hundred, maybe two hundred fifty — years. We 
would be doing for the Kingdom what we can on a world stage. There 
is dire need for that sort of volunteer service. And it would be real fun 
to watch it happen. 
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BVS Witness in Europe 


Jacosp T. Dick AND WILBUR E. MULLEN 


Learning how to live together on earth as brothers is our greatest 
problem today. Is it not strange that we knew about the rotation of the 
earth before we knew about the functioning of the various organs of the 
human body? Indeed, the last science to develop is psychology. The world 
in which we live is much more interested in splitting things than in putting 
things together. Delattre has expressed it thus: 


“Our age with special specialists is cursed, 
Oh, the great age of splitting things!” 

As the Brethren have looked out upon the world, they have been 
shaken by humanity’s despair. They have seen as the results of war a 
split and bleeding world: curtains drawn between nations, people dis- 
located, and suspicion and ill-will continuing to mount. Pools of prejudice 
have been left to accumulate until they stagnate and spread germs in this 
already tired and diseased world. 

It was just ten years ago that the youth of the Church of the Brethren 
faced “the essence of humanity’s despair’ and had faith enough to believe 
that they could work toward solving the problem. That work has evolved 
into Brethren Volunteer Service. In one decade BVS has developed into 
one of the most revolutionary programs the Brethren have launched since 
Henry Kurtz started tinkering with type in his springhouse in Poland, Ohio. 

The Church of the Brethren developed the new volunteer program, 
giving its sanction, its financial support, its prayers, and its leadership. But 
the youth themselves had to bring into the movement assets which would 
start solving the world problems and make a significant difference wher- 
ever they served. 


This moving account of the work of Brethren Volunteer Service in Europe was 
written by two of the men who have directed the program. Jacob Dick spent two years 
as European BVS Director and also led International Work Camps in Europe. He is 
a Pennsylvanian, educated at Juniata College, Bethany Biblical Seminary, and Lutheran 
Seminary of Philadelphia. He held pastorates in Pennsylvania before going to Europe, 
and since returning has been pastor of the Springfield Church of the Brethren, Akron, 
Ohio. He and his family live at 3877 Albrecht Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 

Wilbur E. Mullen is also a Pennsylvanian, educated at Manchester College and 
Haverford College. He spent several years in civilian public service, and has served 
the church under the Brethren Service Commission continuously since 1946 in America 
and overseas. On September 1, he will become the director of the Brethren Service 
program in Europe, and will live at Geneva. He and his family live at Kassel House, 
Kassel, Germany. 
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First, the youth could give the best gift of all— themselves. Many 
relief organizations have sent material goods without sending persons. As 
Herr Lott, a German YMCA executive, put it, “the Brethren will always 
be welcome in Europe so long as they do not forget to send persons with 
their parcels.” St. Paul reminds us that “we are ambassadors for Christ, 
God making his appeal through us.” 


Second, the youth could take with them the spirit of Christ. This is 
the spirit of understanding and love, of reconciliation and service. 


Third, the youth could take with them the fellowship and prayers 
of the Church of the Brethren expressed in material and spiritual aid 
given in the name of Christ. The refugee farmers in Europe often wonder 
how these gifts of heifers keep on coming, and the barrack families feel 
that the Brethren must have an especially large and loving church group 
to keep on sending material aid year after year to people whom they do 
not know. 

Armed with the “weapons of our warfare,”’ the BVS’ers set to work in 
Europe. First there were only eight, but once before, in 1708, there were 
only eight who started to put their belief into practice. The first volunteers 
were pioneers, too, cutting new trails, making new friends. They did it 
as one group, working and living at one place, at first. Then gradually, 
as the resistance broke down, they scattered out. It was through their own 
decision that the volunteers decided to work on projects alone or in very 
small units. Casting aside the pattern of other relief groups, the BVS’ers 
wanted to make their witness over a wider area. They wanted to do it alone, 
not leaning primarily on each other, but leaning on Christ as their constant 
companion. 

As a result, a program of Christian service has developed in Europe 
which is unimaginably exciting. Today there are forty young people in 
many projects in six different countries. Over the past decade several 
hundred youth have served in the program abroad. 


To help crumble the walls of prejudice, the volunteers are serving in 
the high-school and college exchange program. Eight hundred youth from 
various countries have gone both ways across the Atlantic to live as sons 
and daughters in the homes of former enemies. —Two young people, one 
from Germany, the other from America, after living a year in each other’s 
homes put their arms around each other and said, “So long as I have life, 
I will never go to war against you; you are my brother.” In fact, so 
effective has been the exchange idea that our government has expanded 
this program to include Russia in an effort toward attaining mutual un- 
derstanding and goodwill. The volunteers in this program visit the re- 
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turnees; screen the applications of those who want to enter the program; 
set up conferences for the returnees. At one of these conferences the 
German youth decided to start a new method to raise money so that they 
could send another youth as an exchangee. They called it the ‘“Mark-a- 
Month” plan, and asked as many as possible to give a Mark each month 
into a central savings fund. Enough has been saved to send one youth to 
America in an exchange experience this year. The spirit of understanding 
is greatly strengthened as the volunteers work with the returnees in Europe. 
Here youth is witnessing to youth in an effort to bring wholeness to the 
world. 

In the International Work Camp program these ambassadors of good- 
will are also found making their contribution. The International Work 
Camp program in its essence believes that three things can be done by 
volunteers in these camps. The youth from various nations coming to- 
gether can do a significant piece of manual labor on a needy project; they 
can build a fellowship group which transcends all barriers — linguistic, 
cultural, national, and religious. With this understanding built up among 
themselves, the work campers cari make an impact in the communities in 
which they are working. This has been the pattern in camp after camp 
as the BVS’ers give of their service to spark the program and set the “tone” 
of all BSC work camps, giving them a quality different from that in any 
of the other work camps in Europe. In the brief years the volunteers have 
been in Europe there have been two thousand work campers from forty-four 
different countries serving in seventy-seven different towns and villages in 
numerous countries of Europe. One Egyptian work camper, standing in 
the shadows of the pyramids, said, ‘“My life will never be the same again 
since serving with the Brethren. I know now that physical labor is not be- 
neath the dignity of the educated person. I know also that there is a com- 
mon tie binding us all together across our differences. The camp helped me 
to know, understand, and appreciate the people from different nations. 
Thanks to the Brethren for helping me so much.” 


The volunteers can be sure that some bridges have been built through 
the work camps. At Christmastime Dante from Carrara, Italy, wrote: “I 
didn’t attend any work camps since the summer of 1954 as I have been 
so much busy with the marble firm for which I work, but I have not 
forgotten how important it was for me to attend them and I will try 
forever to bare in my life all the principles I learned from such experiences. 
So, let’s keep our spirit young, and let’s be work campers forever.” 


To help keep people from stagnating in their “cellophaned seclusion,” 
the BVS’ers have given freely of their time in the project for Inter-Church 
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Aid to Greek Villages. This project of the World Council of Churches has 
used BVS’ers regularly. Volunteers were glad to be used on the W.C.C. 
team, and each was assigned to a Greek village to call his own. Serving his 
own village throughout the week, he went to the center over the week end 
for fellowship, problem solving, and supplies, only to return to his village 
with new ideas and added enthusiasm. A number of villages are composed 
entirely of refugees who escaped to rocky hillsides after two wars devastated 
their buildings, farms, and livestock. The volunteers could see through 
the desolation, loneliness, and heartbreak of these people what St. Augustine 
saw centuries before — that “there can be no sickness save where there is 
life, and where life goes on there is residual health.” From that basic 
assumption the volunteers work and see new sparks return to once-dimmed 
eyes as the volunteers personify the hope of a group of world Christians 
in the basic dignity of Greek villagers. 


BVS’ers are making a witness for “One World” in the program of 
Liebesgabe (gifts of love) which is the material aid program plus. That 
plus is the Christian love which went into the giving of the gift and in 
the distributing of the gift. Jesus urged his followers to give a cup of cold 
water in his name. Dr. Brock Chisholm, former president of the World 
Health Organization, and eminent psychiatrist, has said that this dreadful 
cycle of one war after another must be broken by people who are bold 
enough to “love indiscriminately.” In the program of “gifts of love’’ the 
volunteers are making a solid witness to people starved, not alone for 
bread, and shivering, not alone for lack of clothing, but also starved and 
chilled because of a loveless world. The Liebesgabe program, with its tons 
and tons of new and good used clothing given to the homeless refugees, 
is building a basic foundation upon which a new type of world may be 
structured. This is a world in which there are no unsurmountable barriers 
and should be no “have nots,” but in which all should be able to stand 
upright under God’s sun with their basic needs supplied. This material 
aid program, both where people are given outright gifts of love and where 
they learn to help themselves, is a forerunner of a new concept in which 
Christians “love indiscriminately.” 


In this age of the “homeless man,” the refugee problem is the world’s 
open sore. To this problem the BVS’ers have addressed themselves. Vol- 
unteers have gone into many camps and served refugee people of all ages. 
Youth coming from the Russian-occupied zone of Germany and other 
eastern European countries have come mainly to two camps, one, Wester- 
timke, for girls and the other, Sandbostel, for boys. These youth flee, 
leaving their families, in the hope of finding freedom, new work, and new 
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friends. In one year twenty-five thousand boys and six thousand girls 
escaped to the West, and each one spends his first week or ten days in 
one of the camps. In camp the youths are questioned, their stories are 
told, their skills are discovered, and at the end of this short period they 
are moved out into West Germany where each is placed into a job if 
possible. These days of waiting in the camp are impressionable days, and 
it is during these days that the volunteers move skillfully from one be- 
wildered youth to another, helping, giving assurance, listening to as many 
as it is physically possible to hear. It is not long until these fear-filled 
refugee youths know that these Americans, undoubtedly the first they 
ever saw, are not millionaires, cowboys, or movie stars. 


There are also those “late resettlers,’”’ one hundred thousand strong, 
coming from the Polish-administered area of East Germany who are placed 
in the family camp, Friedland. Our volunteers work there, distributing 
clothing and showing concern, before they are placed into a new commu- 
nity in the “land of beginning again.” 

The most pathetic and difficult of refugee problems centers in a group 
of people known, for want of a better name, as the “hard core” cases. 
These people are the older folk, the diseased, the ones who are difficult to 
assimilate into an economy as self-supporting citizens. There are thousands 
and thousands of these people in Austria, Germany, Italy, and Turkey; their 
name is legion and their story is repeated endlessly. They can be found 
both inside and outside of the refugee camps. To these, the dispossessed, 
the BVS’ers go hoping that through the gloom they will be able to shed 
some light upon the pathway of the unfortunates which will lead to an 
understanding of the Christian unity of men everywhere and a solving of 
their problems. 

The BVS'ers have also given of themselves freely in the Heifer Project 
Incorporated in various European countries. Through the Heifer Project 
over five thousand refugee farm families received cows and are now getting 
fullbodied milk daily for their tables. The first heifer calf born to each 
original heifer is given to another refugee family. These families are visited 
systematically, and letterwriting between the donor and the recipient is 
encouraged. There is simply no measurement yet devised to calculate the 
accumulated value of these cows and the milk they have given, let alone 
the ever-growing reservoir of goodwill being built up through the program. 

Each year BVS’ers participate in the Peace Seminar. Here outstanding 
peace leaders of the world come to the Kassel House to discuss the problems 
of the world which are dividing people, and efforts are made to think 
clearly about the roots of war and the ways to peace. 
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The BVS’ers are composed not only of those youth who volunteer, 
but also of the I-W men who have been drafted by the government and 
who are serving in the BVS program as their alternative service project. 
The witness the BVS’ers are making in Europe is not only composed of 
their activities in the positive projects of peacemaking, but also in the 
stand they make against war as sin. BVS’ers know how to say, “Yes,” to 
positive peacemaking; but with equal courage they know how to say, “No,” 
to international war. The German people will not soon forget when the 
first I-W men arrived at Kassel, Germany. The syndicated press of Germany 
was there expecting to take dramatic pictures of men in chains. To their 
amazement they found that the powerful government of the United States 
respected the consciences of these men enough to let them serve the world 
in projects which made for peace. This startling story was flashed across 
Germany. It was unbelievable; but it was incredibly true. 

The greatest power in the world today comes not from splitting the 
atom, but in putting the Adams together. Wordsworth wrote at a crucial 
point in world history: 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to. be young was very Heaven!”’ 
The BVS’ers are both alive and young in this fabulous dawn. Not one 
would exchange the “bliss” that comes from Christian service for all the 
victories which the world calls success. 
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BVS—Reminiscence and Rumination 


DALE AUKERMAN 


Brother Reuel Pritchett stroked his beard with one hand and waved 
his yardstick with the other. “At Ephrata I don’t think a man and wife 
were allowed to wink at each other after they had separated. And today 
it is as dead as heck; today it is as dead as Stalin. Just think of it: no straw 
tick, no mattress, not even a bearskin. My, I guess it is another first to 
the Brethren’s credit or discredit... . 

“Now, I don’t want you to make any embarrassing breaks, down in 
the congregations, like ‘Who’s that old bald-headed man?’ The reply 
might be: “That is my father.’ And wouldn’t that be too bad! In some 
churches everybody is kin. No matter how queer somebody is, you can’t 
say anything about it without saying it to his brother or his cousin. You 
would drop your candy right there.” This was memorable teaching of 
Brethren history! 

* * * * * 

And when a table of girls in the dining hall carefully allowed them- 
selves only half-spoonfuls of food, when three boys in the line passed up 
the dessert, when for one night, at least, all the lights on the third and 
fourth floors of Old Main were out by 11:00, one could be certain that 
Dan West was around, even though he couldn’t be seen, teaching his 
course on “Personal Disciplines.” 

His deep-set blue eyes were so probing, yet so gentle. ‘““When I go to 
the grocery, I take the children of Spain along with me. . . . Don’t be like 
little robins with your mouths open and your eyes shut. . . . We Brethren 
follow Robert’s Rules of Order religiously; we follow them better than 
we follow the New Testament.” 


* * * * * 


There was the time Brother Christian Gibble spoke of “Voodrow 
Vilson, president during Vorld Var Vun.” And in chapel John Eberly 
would talk on “housekeeping”: ‘I doubt very much that anyone can go to 
heaven if he is not clean and tidy.” 


* * * * * 


Dale Aukerman, from Ohio, took his undergraduate and postgraduate work at the 
University of Chicago. He entered Brethren Volunteer Service in 1952 and was then 
asked to give interim leadership to the training program through three units. Later he 
served a year and a half as a refugee resettlement worker in Austria. He is now pastor 
of the Rodney Church of the Brethren. His address is Route 1, Rodney, Michigan, 
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Those four hours of sorting and packing clothes each afternoon got 
very boring after the first week. The sign on the wall said: “Have you 
ever stopped to consider how many people are living today because of the 
activity in this room?”’ But the dust and the mothball smells were nastily 
near. The people we were helping seemed so elusively remote. 


* * * * * 


In Washington, D. C., the whole unit walked to the top of the Wash- 
ington Monument. Some of the boys decided to race the elevator down. 
The elevator won, but barely; the boys were down before it started back 
up. By afternoon even the heartiest had decided that one gets the most 
out of museums just by sitting. 


* * * * * 


At the end of the eight weeks came personal evaluation. Off in retreat 
we one by one told about ourselves. “Well, what do you want to know? 
My dad was six feet eleven—I mean five feet eleven. My mother is 
chunky. I was born on Friday the thirteenth. My thirteenth birthday was 
on Friday the thirteenth, and it'll be on Friday this year, I think — not 
that I am superstitious or anything. As a kid I was as mean as a rattle- 
snake. .. .” It went deeper. We heard how others viewed us. Love has 
its spiritual scalpels. 


A climactic Last Supper: the end. 
Rooms deserted here, 
Cars speeding along on their separate ways — 
We by a titan centrifuge 
Are whirled out. 
We just began to know, 
To love one another; but now we go. 


The broadcast grains of wheat fell to the ground and died: a beginning. 


* * * * * 


Letters spanned our apartness. “On Christmas Eve we had a group 
of 28 (more than last year) to go caroling. The older folks really enjoyed 
it. Some waited by their windows with oil lamps; others stayed by their 
fires and invited us to come in to sing to them. We visited every home 
on the mountain. We stopped at the cabin and had hot chocolate and 
cookies. When I finally crawled into bed (about midnight) I felt the 
happiness of Christmas but a little sad for those who still do not know 
its real meaning.” 
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“Here in Turkey, far away, 

We think of you all every day. 
Slavs and Bulgars, Russians too, 
Are all within the work we do. 
The Sultan had a mansion here 
Before free Turkey gave him fear. 
Now the paint and gold are gone; 
The royal courtyard now is lawn. 
10,000 acres full of brush... .” 


* * * * * 


In a little village high in the Austrian Alps the European volunteers 
were having their annual conference. Don Murray was closing a short 
talk, for which he had asked time. “It was cold the other night on the 
bus coming up here. It seemed like Christmas, and I was a little child 
again going home to my family. I got off the bus and started looking 
for the Brethren. Then I heard you singing. I felt anew: you are my 
family, you are my home. I once thought I could reform my own church. 
There was some pride in that, I guess: the idea that my own church had 
to have my reforming efforts. After much thought and prayer I have 
come to see that I must return to the fellowship in which I found the 
faith to be able to fulfill my commission. Not that I feel your church and 
fellowship will be the better for me, but that I will be the better for your 
fellowship. When I return from my work in Italy in February I would 

like to be baptized into the Brethren Church. If you accept me into your 
- fellowship I will count this day, next to the day I found Christ at New 
Windsor, the second happiest day of my life.” 

Last came the end-of-term evaluation when we were together once 
more as a unit. So little time and so much to share! Again an End and 
a Beginning. 

Let’s try a more abstract sketch of the genius of BVS. First the training 
program. 

Heterogeneity. The volunteers are from all parts of the country and 
from varying social backgrounds (though mainly middle-class). They are 
male and female, unmarried and married. Some are non-white or non- 
American. A considerable proportion are non-Brethren; and even the 
Brethren present a wide range of theological outlook. Their education 
varies from grade school to postgraduate degrees. Difference in education 
is often the knottiest dimension of the heterogeneity. 


Spatial togetherness. During the nine weeks there is an around-the- 
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clock togetherness in space to an extent rarely found outside monastic 
communities. Hardly any American families are together as much as this 
big “family.” The girls are on one floor; the fellows are on another. There 
are often four or more to a room. Getting up is a general jostle. Volunteers 
are together at meals, together in classes, together in recreation and crafts. 
Most of them work elbow to elbow in processing. They usually spend the 
small amount of free time together in sub-groups. 


Community of searching. Individuals find themselves united, at least 
in a restless seeking, a reaching out to what lies beyond the achieved. 
Pioneers they are, passing different frontiers perhaps, but passing frontiers. 
Even befuddled volunteers are seeking. 


Community of finding. In the littleness of New Windsor, volunteers 
find a broader horizon. They feel the heterogeneity. They are close to 
the world-circling outreach of the Center. 


Volunteers find each other. The climax of this is the personal evalu- 
ation when they try to transcend what Pascal said: “Human society is 
founded on mutual deceit; few friendships would endure if each knew 
what his friend said of him in his absence.” The friendships do endure. 
A number of times college graduates have said that they made closer 
friends during nine weeks of training than during four years of college. 


The volunteer finds himself. This lifelong process usually has a 
period of helpful, or even decisive, acceleration in the training program. 


Community of being found. In the cosmic game of hide-and-go-seek 
we are the hiders, though we hate to admit it. Hiders who join a band 
of those whom the Seeker has found have much more difficulty hiding. 
The found, when together in a band, can do less rehiding; the Seeker 
can keep nearer them. Through worship, through informal and class 
discussions, through all the training program, God seeks and often finds. 


A human relations questionnaire filled out by one unit near the end 
of training had the question, ‘““What insight has helped you most in your 
training here?” The answers were mainly along three lines: fellowship 
and the exchange and sharing of ideas; a better understanding of the 
nature of service; increased knowledge about and fellowship with God. 


When volunteers go out on project, things change considerably. The 
volunteer community shrinks, frequently to two people. (One fellow 
likened himself to a little pig being taken away from the old sow of 
Brethren fellowship.) The narrower community offers less stimulus and 
more tendency to stagnation. Now the orientation toward serving and 
those served provides more of the broadening, the seeking, and the finding. 
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For a long time the volunteer has been wanting to serve, and this is it. 
This is BVS: he serves, he gives himself, he loses his life. He is servant, 
brother, peacemaker. This is the life, but there is testing too. The 
volunteer finds that he cannot live on the glamor of service. If not at 
New Windsor, then early on project, he learns that a service situation is 
not any automatic spiritual escalator. There in the loneliness and frustra- 
tion of the project God can begin to reveal how much the volunteer is 
holding back, how weak he is. In narrower community and in solitude 
the hider is being found. 

Let’s take now a more critical stance. 

In 1953 a Brethren leader told me that the main criticisms he was 
hearing of BVS over the Brotherhood were that often volunteers were 
immature, uncommitted, and not evangelistic enough. These same criti- 
cisms continue, and they are shared by Brethren Service staff people. 

Let’s assemble an ideal BVS’er. He has had a strong home and church 
background. He is adaptable and has a wide variety of talents. His edu- 
cational training is notable. He is full of common sense, good judgment, 
and self-discipline. The fruits of the Spirit shine in him. He has come 
into BVS to give, rather than to get. In his fellowship with Christ he 
receives to overflowing, and BVS becomes the channel for that abundant 
overflow. He pours out his Christ-self serving others. He sees clearly what 
the good news of Christ is. Christ’s love in him is transformed into deeds, 
and Christ’s word in him into the word which clarifies the deed. 

Many BVS’ers resemble this ideal enough that they can be called 
givers. Others must be called getters. The getters come into BVS because 
they are partly empty and want somehow to get filled. (The BVS getter 
is a searching getter, distinct from the smorgasbord getter dominant in 
American culture.) Of course, the givers receive much and the getters 
give some, but the deciding question is whether on the human level a life 
is characterized essentially by taking in or by giving out. 

There was the vexed volunteer who asked late in the first week of 
training, “Don’t they have any screening system around here?” Now it 
would be possible to screen out most of the getters. There would be fewer 
projects, but these would serve better. Project directors could have an 
easier life. Yet God is as concerned about the getters as he is about the 
persons we propose to serve. God can make a getter into a giver. In 
BVS he often does; and it is part of the BVS philosophy to let him try. 
BVS is the church’s ministry through the givers, and also its ministry to 
(and to some extent through) the getters. 

But nine weeks is a short time. If the church has tried eighteen to 
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twenty years and still sends only a getter into BVS, then BVS should not 
be criticized too much when after nine weeks it sends much the same 
getter out on project. BVS is cross-sectional, drawing from all levels of 
our young people. By its nature, though, it draws mainly from the more 
committed levels. Still there should be more givers and fewer getters. 
And the fault lies mainly with our congregations. 

The same holds for evangelism. BVS is not evangelistic enough 
because BVS’ers are not evangelistic enough. And the deficiency goes 
back to the local church. While I was in Europe the Brethren Service 
staff people were much concerned that volunteers make a stronger spiritual 
witness. But most of the volunteers found it difficult to make any verbal 
presentation of the good news. The four training units that I was associated 
with all spent some time studying evangelism. But it takes more than a 
course. There must be in the volunteer a faith full to overflowing. 


A stronger BVS must start in the local church and in our Brethren 
homes. Here are some crucial emphases that we need to stress more. 


Salvation is fellowship with Jesus Christ. The church in baptizing 
young people should strive to see that they really enter into fellowship 
with Christ. The church should be less hasty in baptizing children. In 
several units most of the Brethren volunteers said they felt they had been 
baptized too young; they hadn’t understood what it was all about. There 
should be extensive membership training, and each convert should be 
helped into a daily devotional walk with Christ. If a person does not 
show a firm desire for this daily walk, let him not be baptized. 


Salvation is entirely by God’s grace. Our church on tke whole believes 
this and teaches it, but most of our young people simply do not under- 
stand it. Ask the average group of young people what it means to be a 
Christian, and ninety percent will answer in terms of ethical obedience 
to Christ. A friend of mine complained, “I could preach every Sunday on 
salvation by grace, and the majority of my people would still believe in 
salvation by works.’ Here we come against the strongest illusion of fallen 
man. Only a much more intensive emphasis on grace can overthrow this 
illusion among our youth. Let the church send into BVS more young 
people who know that the good news is God’s grace through Christ, young 
people who see that their very serving is God’s creative activity in them. 


Fellowship with Jesus is discipleship of witness and serving. Jesus, in 
calling men to himself, was emphatic in warning away those who were 
unwilling to count the cost. Let the church do likewise. Every congrega- 
tion should see to it that its young people find local opportunities for 
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witness and serving. For the volunteer, BVS should be a continuation of 
discipleship, not a beginning. 

In these three emphases — devotional fellowship, grace, and disciple- 
ship — lies our historic Brethren synthesis of the Pietist, Lutheran, and 
Anabaptist movements. 

There can be a strengthening of BVS from another quarter. More 
than a third of the BVS’ers come from the congregations via colleges. The 
achievement of our Brethren colleges shows in the volunteers; but our 
colleges can strengthen BVS by strengthening themselves in the three areas 
of emphasis mentioned. 

Young people entering college will inevitably be seeking, doubting, 
and shifting ideas. Our colleges should more vigorously endeavor to point 
youth to a framework of Christian certainty within which there is infinite 
room for searching. A youth may, for example, shift to a view that Jesus 
was only the greatest human teacher. It is imperative that the Christian 
college confront him with the fact that he is now seeking outside the frame- 
work of Christian belief. Let our colleges send into BVS more young people 
who have been seeking with Christ and finding. 

We turn now to ways in which Brethren Volunteer Service can be 
strengthened within its own program. 


The BVS call should be to givers. Rather than saying to young people, 
“There’s a lot in it for you,” we should ask incisively, “Do you have a 
lot to share?” 


BVS training should in part be more consciously oriented to the 
getters who do enter. Early in each training period there should, I feel, 
be a week’s discussion course on Christian doctrine, especially on what it 
means to be a Christian. The course would for the volunteers be a spiritual 
focusing and clarifying. There should then be a continuing emphasis on 
faith and personal devotions. 


There should be a gentle evangelistic confrontation of unconverted 
volunteers. To proceed on the assumption that all volunteers are Chris- 
tians is an unfortunate mistake. The non-Christians need not be singled 
out, but the good news should be made so clear that all have light to see 
where they stand in relation to Jesus Christ. 


The central aim of the training program should be to help each 
volunteer find in Christ the resources for his serving. 
In training and on project volunteers should be helped to feel the 


necessity of spiritual giving. Volunteers can be aided on how to begin in 
little ways and proceed to greater. A. Stauffer Curry has said, “There is 
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not much point in our Brethren Service program unless it has a strong 
undergirding of evangelism.” 


I have not glossed over weaknesses in BVS, for there must be honest 
examination if a strong program is to become stronger. BVS has made 
significant advance along the lines mentioned; but Paul’s “more and more” 
should keep ringing in our ears. 
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BVS a Lifework Channel for Me 


RuTHANNA HOoFF 


Brethren Volunteer Service did much to change my pattern of living. 
It was not so much that what I was doing at home was wrong, but BVS 
opened vistas that surpassed all previous opportunities I had had. I enjoyed 
working and teaching in the children’s department of our country church. 
We had an active youth group which also took part in district functions. 
My parents were understanding and generous and were always willing to 
share the family car, taking part of our youth group wherever they needed 
to go. There was a good spirit in our church choir and we enjoyed 
singing, not only for services but also for the special evening services in 
the neighboring churches. There was a special place for me as part of 
my immediate family. I was needed to help with the chores; our farm 
was lovely, the land good, and the work satisfying. But for some reason, 
which is not yet clear to me, there was a yearning within to wander, to 
“come up higher.”” I needed an opportunity to get away from my com- 
fortable home, my sheltered family life, and do some thinking for myself. 
So I decided to go into BVS. 

After a two-month training period at New Windsor, I was assigned: 
my project for the year — the Flat Creek mission in Creekville, Kentucky. 
We arrived in Manchester, Kentucky, about seven-thirty in the evening. 
We were still seventeen miles from the mission. It was the first part of 
February; so night was well on. And we were being blessed with rain. 
Since the car we were traveling in would not bed the ruts of the mountain 
road, it was parked and the mission truck took us the last ten miles of our 
journey. Not everyone could ride in the cab; so I was elected among others 
to ride in the back of the truck. There were some blankets to put around 
us, but I had some new luggage which I wanted to protect; so we faced 
the rain and protected the suitcases. It took an hour to travel those ten 
miles. In the dark with the rain seeking ditches down every contour of 
one’s person, that seemed like a very long time. My comrades said, ‘Well, 
Hoff, these hills are for you; I’m glad we’re bound for Texas in the morn- 
ing.” I must admit it was a time for misgivings — flashbacks at things 


Ruthanna Hoff is from New Windsor, Maryland. She received her college degree 
from McPherson College, majoring in religion and philosophy. She has spent one year 
in BVS, and had training in Bethany Training School. Her address is Creekville, 
Kentucky. 
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now left behind — home, a nice car, and the blacktop roads; but I had 
no idea of turning back now. 

I was not in Kentucky two weeks until my little two-room cottage 
on the hill, which was no larger than my own bedroom at home, seemed 
like a palace. There were so many things that needed to be done that 
there was no longer any time for the flashbacks. From varied activities of 
the mission — home visitation, teaching in the Sunday school and the Bible 
school, telling Bible stories in the weekday schools, and working with 
mountain youth — I gained many new insights from people whose culture 
and background were far different from my own. 

One of my first appreciations for mountain people came to me as 
I visited in their homes. For me it was a new interpretation of the simple. 
It was quite different from that of my paternal and maternal grandparents. 
It may stem from necessity that mountain mothers, who have pride, can 
and do keep their homes clean and tidy even though they have just the 
bare necessities with which to do it. Mountain mothers can send their 
children, with a limited wardrobe, off to school each morning in clean 
clothes and with hair that is neatly groomed. However, it does take a 
great deal more effort. More of their energies must be exercised in the 
home rather than in clubs and various outside activities. 


Along with this simple pattern of living is their simple faith in God. 
They do not question, “Is there a God and where is he?” Their faith 
says, “There is a God and he lives in heaven. Heaven is up in the sky 
where Grandmother is and the place I shall go when I die.” When people 
with a simple faith live the simple life, problems are not so complex and 
life is quiet and peaceful. They do not rush at their work. They plan to 
live with their neighbors rather than above them. 


I shall always remember one special day when a fellow BVS’er and I 
were calling in a home. The lady had four bushels of beans to can that 
morning. She was very happy that we had come to call. The beans were 
pushed aside, and we visited. Later she insisted on preparing dinner for 
us. We felt that she had too much work to do, and that we should plan 
to eat with her another time. But she said that she could can her beans in 
the evening when she did not have guests. This mountaineer pattern of 
life seems very simple. However, I think that it has many good pointers 
toward this direction of calm and peaceful living for which most of the 
world is searching. After living in the mountains for six months, I was 
beginning to feel that the people who live in more commercialized areas 
want and aim for a standard too high. The material essentials to sustain 
life are necessary, but not the complete answer to living life to its fullest. 
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It was a beautiful spring morning to go visiting. The trees were getting 
their new coats of green. Dotted among the fresh greens were redbud 
trees. The hills which surrounded me were taking on new life, and, as I 
walked along, I seemed to gain a keener sense of my own need for growing. 
I was not out hiking just to observe nature, but I had a destination to 
reach and a visit to make. About two miles up the road and halfway to 
the top of the mountain, to my left, was a little cabin. In this cabin lived 
Mae. Mae was the mother of three small children. She had been confined 
to her bed with tuberculosis for about a year. She could not read; so there 
was very little that she could do to employ her time profitably. The night 
before, I had hand-sketched some designs on feed-sack tea towels. I was 
planning to teach her to embroider. Mae and I had a very pleasant morning 
together. She seemed interested in the needlework I was trying to help 
her with. 

Feeling that she could continue on her own, I asked permission to 
read some scripture and to have prayer with her. I read from Matthew 
seven about how God cares for the birds of the air and arrays the lilies of 
the fields. From her doorway we could not see the fields of lilies, but we 
could see a forest of trees arrayed in green and lavender. It was a glorious 
sight, and it just seemed fitting to thank God for it all and to ask him to 
help us be more yielding that our lives might be molded into his plan too. 
Following the prayer, Mae asked me to read the scripture which said 
something about with God’s help one can do anything. I knew what she 
was asking for: “I can do all things in him who strengthens me” (Philip- 
pians 4:13). I knew that it had been spoken by Paul, but I had not the 
slightest idea where to find it. A look of disappointment came over her 
face. I imagine she felt that anyone coming from the mission should 
have a better knowledge of her Bible than I did. I did some thinking on 
my homeward journey. If I wanted to make the rest of my year more 
effective, it would be necessary for me to read my Bible more regularly 
with the determination to learn to remember. 

About the middle of the summer, I had another similar situation. This 
occasion was a youth meeting. We gathered for a chicken fry followed by 
a campfire. (A chicken fry is a Southern custom. Each family brings a 
young live chicken. Together you prepare and eat the chickens.) Realizing 
this would be one of the big meetings of the year we planned a good 
singspiration followed by a discussion on smoking. So far as getting the 
youth to talk, my fellow BVS’er and I had a good response that evening. 
They realized that it was an expensive habit. There is medical and 
scientific basis for serious consideration of the problem. They also brought 
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out the fact that the Bible doesn’t tell us directly not to smoke. It is not 
included in the Ten Commandments; nor at any other place in the Bible 
does it say, “Thou shalt not smoke.” We failed them by not being able to 
express ourselves more clearly in the vein that our bodies cannot be the 
temples of God if we use drugs that hinder our health rather than good 
foods to keep us growing and alert. I was a victim of mixed emotions as 
I returned home. There were many good things to say about the events 
of the evening; there was also our inability to teach a much-needed truth. 
It was following occasions such as this that I was awakened to the fact 
that I needed help first if I was going to help others in a fruitful way. 

My period of volunteer service was about half over when I decided 
to enroll in Bethany Training School in Chicago. I had also decided that 
I would not return to the farm at the end of my year of service. I had 
no particular place in mind, but I wanted to work in an underprivileged 
area helping the people there to have a better understanding of the Chris- 
tian way of living. Within a short length of time a bombshell seemed to 
drop into the whole picture. I received a letter from my home saying that 
my father, who at that time was in his early eighties, had fallen and broken 
his leg. The doctors felt it was almost certain that he would never walk 
again. And if he did, he would probably be wearing braces and would 
be needing special care. No one from home ever hinted to me what my 
responsibility was. They didn’t need to, for I knew what it was. I was 
the only girl in our family; I felt that if my father in his later years of 
life needed care, it was my responsibility. 

My disappointment being too much to keep to myself or to solve by 
myself, I went to my directors for some sympathy. After they listened to 
my story they gave me the final word, but it went something like this: 
“Ruthanna, your father is an old man, but he could live for many more 
years. Do you really want to spend the better years of your life caring for 
a man who could well afford to pay someone to do it, rather than preparing 
yourself to work with people who need to have a better understanding of 
God and his will for their lives? I think you are being selfish if you go 
home. But you go back to your room, think this thing through, and pray 
about it, and we will pray for you too.” Well, if I ever wanted to make a 
decision on my own, now was the time, and the shedding of a few tears 
proved very helpful. When one feels so low and depressed is it not won- 
derful how entanglements can be worked out if we think clearly, pray 
sincerely, and search trustingly for a knowledge of God’s plan? By the time 
my year of service was over, my father had mended far beyond the ex- 
pectations of the doctors, and my plans for school were carried out. 
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School took effort, but every effort is worth its price, especially when 
one has a destination in view. My teachers in the training school helped 
me to see that I needed more than the two years of work there. I continued 
my college work at McPherson College. During these four years my horizons 
widened; I had an opportunity to live and work with people living in the 
cities and on the plains of the West. One summer I worked with migrants 
in Michigan and Wisconsin. This was another opportunity to live and 
work with a group of people who do much for the betterment of mankind 
and receive little in return. By the time I was ready to graduate from 
McPherson, I found myself interested not only in working with mountain 
people but also with migrants and those living in the slums of cities. 


When inquiring for openings in the above areas, I found there were 
opportunities to serve in all three fields. Next to working in an under- 
privileged area I wanted very much to be working for my church. Upon 
inquiring at our home missions office I found there was just one opening 
— it was Kentucky. My heart did not overflow with joy when reading 
the letter. There were questions about returning to a place where I had 
served in BVS. There were other thoughts running through my mind. 
It might be more adventurous to work with migrants farther west, or to 
work in the city slums where I could find good entertainment when release 
of tension is necessary. I again sought the advice of one of my professors, 
who gave me the key to my solution. In essence this is what he said: “If 
you want to work in an underprivileged area, all three opportunities would 
be interesting to look into. If you want to serve your church you have one 
choice, Kentucky. I would suggest that you go there but do not plan to 
stay there the rest of your life. In the future our church may be reaching 
out into other areas where the National Council of Churches and other 
organizations are now working. You can be looking forward to that time 
but still have a learning and sharing experience with the mountain people 
in the meantime.” I left my professor’s office that afternoon with my 
decision made: I would return to Kentucky. 

One year has passed by since that time and truly it has been a very 
rich one. I think one of the permanent values that BVS has unfolded to 
me is this: the more nearly we can come to yielding our whole lives to 
God the more nearly we come to finding true happiness in living. 





The Brethren Economic Ethic 


DonaLp M. Royer 


Bible scholars are generally agreed that a Christian who literally 
imitates Jesus and the apostles regarding wealth and possessions assumes 
an attitude of indifference to money and material security; he lives by the 
day, trusting God to provide for the morrow. He lives, as did Jesus and the 
apostles, a life of voluntary poverty. Several exemplars of this ethic have 
been St. Bernard of Clairvaux, Peter Waldo, St. Francis of Assisi, Toyohiko 
Kagawa, and Albert Schweitzer. 

In fact, two of the great Protestant reformers, Luther and Zwingli, 
preached an economic ethic sharply critical of both the instruments and 
the results of a simple medieval peasant way of life. The following 
observation has been made: 

For the arts by which men amass wealth and power, as for the anxious 
provision which accumulates for the future, Luther had all the distrust of 
a peasant and a monk. Christians should earn their living in the sweat of 
their brow, take no thought for the morrow, marry young and trust Heaven 
to provide for its own. Like Melanchthon, Luther thought that the most 
admirable life was that of the peasant, for it was the least touched by the 
corroding spirit of commercial calculation. He said, “The greatest mis- 
fortune of the German nation is easily the traffic in interest. The devil 
invented it, and the Pope, by giving his sanction to it, has done untold evil 
throughout the world.”* 

Zwingli, the Protestant reformer who had the most direct influence 
on the Swiss Brethren, the Anabaptist forerunners of the Brethren, believed 
that private property originated in sin, condemned the taking of interest 
as contrary to the law of God, and warned the rich, without qualification, 
that they can hardly enter the Kingdom of heaven. 

Drawing their inspiration from the Acts of the Apostles and theologians 
who have regarded private property as originating in sin, numerous groups 
throughout history have gone even further and added the principle of 
common ownership of goods to the ethic of voluntary poverty. Included 
among these have been the Society of True Inspiration (later Amana), 
who were in the Schwarzenau area when the Brethren began in 1708; the 
Hutterites founded by Jacob Huter in Moravia in 1529, and the con- 
temporary Society of Brothers or Bruderhof movement. 


Donald Royer is professor of sociology in Manchester College, North Manchester, 
Indiana. 


*R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1926), 
pages 82, 83, 85. 
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THE BRETHREN ECONOMIC ETHIC 


THE BRETHREN ETHIC AS WORLDLY ASCETICISM 


Despite the fact that powerful voices have proclaimed voluntary 
poverty and community of goods as components of the true Christian 
economic ethic, Protestants generally and Anabaptists (except Hutterites) 
in particular have excluded both voluntary poverty and community of 
goods from their ethic. They have, instead, accepted private property 
and wealth as good if used for Christian purposes rather than for personal 
pleasure. This economic ethic, developed and refined by John Calvin, had 
its biblical roots in the Old Testament, several of Jesus’ parables, and in 
some of St. Paul’s teachings. Its social roots were in the urban capitalistic 
middle-class culture of sixteenth-century Germany and Switzerland from 
which Calvinism sprang. Max Weber, the eminent German sociologist, 
has defined the resulting economic ethic as worldly asceticism.* 

Speaking of this view of property and wealth, Tawney observes: 

Early Calvinism, as we shall see, has its own rule, and a rigorous rule, 

for the conduct of economic affairs. But it no longer suspects the whole 

world of economic motives as alien to the life of the spirit, or distrusts the 

capitalist as one who has necessarily grown rich on the misfortunes of his 
neighbor, or regards poverty as in itself meritorious, and it is perhaps the 

first systematic body of religious teaching which can be said to recognize and 

applaud the economic virtues.* 

It is the thesis of this paper that the Brethren have lived by an 
economic ethic best described by the concept of worldly asceticism.‘ 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF WORLDLY ASCETICISM 


What, then, were the characteristics of this worldly asceticism which 
was practiced by the Calvinists in general and the Anabaptists in particular?* 


1. Worldly asceticism maintained that wealth in and of itself was 
not evil, but rather that its accumulation was a worthy purpose in life if 
it was used for the glory of God. Wealth, in fact, was rationalized as a 


? Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1952), page 149. 


*R. H. Tawney, op. cit., pages 93, 94. 


“The Ephrata Chronicle maintains that the Brethren at Schwarzenau practiced community of goods 
for seven years before accepting private property. This historical note is not corroborated by other sources. 
Even though it may be true, it is apparent that the Brethren since Schwarzenau have never espoused 
voluntary poverty or community of goods as a desirable economic pattern. They did practice informal 
mutual aid within the framework of a capitalistic system. 


*There are two surviving Anabaptist traditions —the one typified by the Mennonites and the 
Brethren, practicing worldly asceticism; the other typified by the Hutterites and the recently formed 
Society of Brothers (Bruderhof) practicing community of goods and an approximation of voluntary 
poverty. The radical Anabaptists at Miinster in the sixteenth century also practiced community of goods. 
With their acceptance of polygamy and violence they were, however, not in the Hutterite tradition. 
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sign of God’s reward for his servant’s obedience, industry, and good man- 
agement on this earth. This is the “worldly” aspect of the ethic. The 
“ascetic” quality derives from the assumption that the servant of God 
should not enjoy his wealth. His life should be plain, simple, and frugal. 
Weber observes that 

the real moral objection (to wealth and the pursuit of it) is to... the 
enjoyment of wealth with the consequences of idleness and the temptations 

of the flesh, above all of distraction from the pursuit of a righteous life. . . . 

For the saint’s everlasting rest is in the next world; on earth man must, 

to be certain of his state of grace, “do the works of him who sent him, as 

long as it is yet day.” Not leisure and enjoyment, but only activity serves 

to increase the glory of God, according to the definite manifestations of 

His will.° 
Weber documents the foregoing analysis with the following statement: 

Even more striking, as it is only necessary to mention, is the connection 

of a religious way of life with the most intensive development of business 
acumen among those sects whose otherworldliness is as proverbial as their 
wealth, especially the Quakers and the Mennonites. . . . That in East 
Prussia, Frederick William I tolerated the Mennonites as indispensable to 
industry, in spite of their absolute refusal to perform military service, 

is only one of the numerous well-known cases which illustrate the fact, 
though, considering the character of that monarch, it is one of the most 
striking. Finally, that this combination of intense piety with just as strong 

a development of business acumen, was also characteristic of the Pietists, is 
common knowledge.’ 


2. A corollary of the first characteristic is the assumption that the 
Christian is “called” to his work or profession. Out of this sense of calling 
grows a profound sense of duty and obligation to the performance of 
the task at hand. Weber maintains that this principle is the foundation 
stone of the social ethic of the capitalistic culture, and proceeds to explain 
it further: 

For everyone without exception God’s Providence has prepared a 
calling, which he should profess and in which he should labour. And this 
calling is not, as it was for the Lutheran, a fate to which he must submit 
and which he must make the best of, but God’s commandment to the indi- 
vidual to work for the divine glory.* 

Consequently, since God’s hand is on all of the activities to which 
the Christian is called, if the opportunity arises to accumulate wealth, the 
servant of God must do it with a purpose and dedication. The man who 
fails to multiply his talents when he can is like the unfaithful servant of 
the New Testament parable. 

* Op. cit., page 157. 


" Ibid., page 44. 
® Ibid., page 160 
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Weber maintains that German industrialists found many German girl 
employees too tradition-bound to learn more efficient production methods 
and unable to concentrate their intelligence on the job at hand. Concern- 
ing the girls with a Pietist background, however, he had this to say: 


One often hears, and statistical investigation confirms it, that by far 
the best chances of economic education are found among this group. The 
ability of mental concentration, as well as the absolutely essential feeling 
of obligation to one’s job, are here most often combined with a strict 
economy which calculates the possibility of high earnings, and a cool 
self-control and frugality which enormously increase performance. This 
provides the most favorable foundation for the conception of labour as an 
end in itself, as 2 calling which is necessary to capitalism; the chances of 
overcoming traditionalism are greatest on account of the religious upbring- 
ing.® 

For the Christian, then, by virtue of his calling, work becomes an 
end in itself, not a means to future pleasure or rest. 


3. A third characteristic closely related to the first two is the follow- 
ing one: 

Not leisure and enjoyment, but only activity serves to increase the 
glory of God, according to the definite manifestations of His will. 

Waste of time is thus the first and in principle the deadliest of sins. 
. . - Loss of time through sociability, idle talk, luxury, even more sleep 
than is necessary for health, six to at most eight hours, is worthy of abso- 
lute moral condemnation. . . . Inactive contemplation is also valueless, 
or even directly reprehensible if it is at the expense of one’s daily work. 
For it is less pleasing to God than the active performance of His will in 
a calling.*° 


Thus sports, drama, hiking, and all other forms of leisure-time activity 
were taboo except when they served a rational purpose such as the increase 
of physical efficiency. The worldly asceticists did not know how to play 
for the sake of playing. 


4. A fourth major characteristic of worldly asceticism is its insistence 
that the accumulation of wealth, the conduct of business, the exercise of 
any calling must be conducted with absolute integrity and honesty. ““Hon- 
esty is the best policy” is considered by Weber as one of the most basic 
principles of the capitalist ethic. 

Finally, Weber provides an explanation of why the Baptist sects, of 
whom the Brethren (or “Dunckards,” as Weber calls them) were one, 
appeared to pursue with even greater intensity and devotion the economic 
activities of life than did the Calvinist churches. Since the Brethren and 


* Ibid., pages 63, 64. 
1° Ibid., pages 157, 158, 
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the Mennonites in America withdrew almost completely from the political 
and social life of the secular community around them, their lives were 
confined to their churches, families, and vocations. Their very with- 
drawal from the political and social world freed them for greater concen- 
tration on their own economic pursuits, to which they applied all of their 
shrewdness and industry. 


HOW THE BRETHREN HAVE ILLUSTRATED 
WORLDLY ASCETICISM 


In attempting to document the ways in which the Brethren in particular 
have illustrated the economic ethic of worldly asceticism we cannot refer 
to an empirical field study. A field study involving a representative sample 
of Brethren congregations remains to be done. At present we must depend 
upon cases drawn from Brethren life and on Annual Meeting minutes. 
The writer is confident, however, that each reader of this article with 
an Anabaptist background can present a number of instances from his own 
experience to document the existence of worldly asceticism among the 
Brethren. The following four cases are advanced as representative illustra- 
tions. 

1. The writer’s own experience provides one source of documentation. 
He was born and reared in the territory embraced by the original Conestoga 
congregation founded in 1724 in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. Here 
the Brethren traditions ran deep, for Conestoga was the prototype of all 
stable rural Brethren congregations in the United States. 

During his childhood and youth the writer heard many sermons 
preached on the simple life, but the simple life to the preacher and con- 
gregation never meant the voluntary poverty of Jesus and St. Francis or 
that embraced by Alexander Mack, who shared his possessions with his 
brethren. The “hero” was rather the worldly asceticist who had accumulated 
considerable wealth and property through hard work and integrity, and 
who then used his considerable wealth prudently to improve his economic 
enterprise and to provide adequately for his family, while giving the re- 
mainder “to the Lord.” He followed John Wesley’s dictum to “gain all 
you can, save all you can, and give all you can.” The Brethren “hero” dis- 
played no worldly pride in his manner or possessions, he dressed “in the 
order,” and he spent no money on worldly goods or pleasures. At various 
times during the past fifty years this meant avoiding carpets, drapes, 
chandeliers, Christmas trees and ornaments, and vacations. He did not 
buy a $1500 car when a $500 Ford would do. One had the feeling that 
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the successful worldly asceticist was regarded by the congregations with 
reverent awe, that he was endowed with charismatic qualities, and that 
the economic ethic of Henry Ford or John D. Rockefeller, Sr., was more 
to be emulated than the ethic of St. Francis or Albert Schweitzer. 

When the Sunday-school lesson dealt with the scripture, “It is easier 
for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of God,” the moral issue was defined as lying in the proper use 
of wealth rather than in the possession of wealth. On occasion the Book 
of Proverbs was quoted to support this interpretation. 

The worldly asceticist regarded the beggar, the poor man, and the 
unemployed as unfortunate individuals wholly responsible for their sorry 
condition through mismanagement, irresponsibility, laziness, or lack of 
initiative. 

One should hasten to add, however, that the economic ethic of worldly 
asceticism is in the Conestoga country rapidly losing its ascetic quality. 
The heroes in their midst have come to enjoy their wealth in a conspicuous 
manner without apology. They now drive the largest cars, often maintain 
summer homes, and winter in Florida. Others are following the same 
pattern, and now the ideal of worldly asceticism is practiced by only a 
minority of the congregation. 

2. Another illustration of worldly asceticism at work in the Church 
of the Brethren is provided by Professor Kermit Eby. Writing about the 
Indiana congregation in which he was reared, he had this to say in an 
article, ““These Things I Do Not Miss”: 

I do not miss the emphasis which the Brethren culture placed on work 
for its own sake. I do not feel pleased or excited about the idea that it is 
important to be the first up in the morning, the first to get the washing on 
the line, the first to get the most grain threshed or the most fruit canned. 
. . . My heritage is so much a part of me, that it is almost impossible for 
me to play and completely impossible for me to loaf. . . . Ironically enough, 
the athletic contests of my youth were intensely competitive. Winning was 
important, just as it was important when I was a boy to cut one hundred 
shocks of corn, or to put in twenty loads of hay. . . . Further, I know 
something about the Brethren and a lot about the Mennonites as business 
managers, and almost without exception their operations are unalterably 
anti-union. . . . I do not miss this emphasis upon worldly success, on big 
barns and bank accounts. . . . While in our churches we gave lip service to 
sacrifice, those who wielded the real power were men with large bank 
accounts.** 

3. Further evidence of Brethren acceptance of the Calvinist approach 
to wealth as early as the first generation is presented in the manuscript 


11 The Gospel Messenger, May 8, 1954, pages 6-8. 
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prepared by Don Durnbaugh for the Brethren Adult Quarterly, April to 
June, 1958 (lesson for May 18): 


Some of them [Brethren] settled in Germantown — Peter Becker, for 
example — but more of the Brethren penetrated further inland along the 
Schuylkill River to seek cheaper land. That they prospered through their 
hard toil can be seen in the statement written in a letter to Germany in 1724 
by a new arrival from the Schwarzenau area. He had been met by Brethren, 
and helped in his beginning in the New World. John Gumre (Gomorry) 
gave him and his family a place to stay until he found something for himself, 
and John Henry Traut had hauled his baggage without charge. The im- 
migrant wrote to Count Casimir at Berleburg that his host, Gumre, had 
come to Pennsylvania in 1719 with but small savings; five years later he 
had a valuable property and great numbers of livestock. The others who 
had come with him had on an average properties worth twice or three times 
as much as Gumre’s, and quantities of livestock. When John Naas arrived 
in 1732, he reported that all of the Brethren were well off.” 


4. When one turns to the Annual Meeting minutes from 1778 to the 
present for documentation of the ethic of worldly asceticism among the 
Brethren the following facts stand out: 

In the first place, there are no minutes which refer to or lend support 
to either the ethic of voluntary poverty or of community of goods. These 
matters were evidently not an issue among the Brethren. 


In the second place, the majority of references to the economic ethic 
dealt with the ascetic aspects of that ethic. Between 1778 and 1909 one 
can find almost annual references to the taboos laid down by the Annual 
Meeting against worldly possessions and ornaments and the temptations 
contained therein. Article 10 from the 1846 minutes, for instance, reads: 


About pride in its various forms, which is creeping into the church, 
it is thought highly necessary that the Yearly Meeting instruct and urge it 
upon all the overseers of the churches to see especially to the matter and 
protest strongly against all manner of superfluity and vanity, such as building 
fine houses and having paintings, carpeting, and costly furniture, etc., 
together with the adorning of the body too much after the fashion of the 
world. We believe that we should deny ourselves and abstain from these 
things, especially the laborers in the Word, who are called to be ensamples 
to the flock.*® 


In the third place, the Brethren appear to have limited the worldly 
aspect of the worldly asceticism to agricultural enterprise. That is, until 


12 That not all Brethren in the colonial period accepted the economic ethic of worldly asceticism is 
evident in the fact that some of them defected to the Ephrata Cloisters. The Beissel movement at 
Ephrata practiced community of goods and voluntary poverty. Even before going to Ephrata, Alexander 
Mack, Jr., and several of his friends evidently lived a life of voluntary poverty for a short time in a hut 
in the Wissahickon valley just west of Germantown. 


18 Minutes of Annual Councils, Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio, 1876, page 114. 
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the turn of this century, the Brethren appear to have sanctioned the 
accumulation of wealth for the improvement of or purchase of land, 
and for the improvement of the farmstead itself. Unlike Calvin, who 
incorporated the processes and institutions of urban capitalism such as 
usury and banking, into his economic ethic, the Annual Meeting minutes 
are sharply critical of all urban capitalistic processes and vocations. The 
1847 minutes, for instance, state: 


Whether it may be proper, and agreeable with the gospel, for a brother 
to borrow money from banks, or speculating money-lenders, for the purpose 


re of buying and droving cattle, sheep and horses, or for buying wheat, or 
kc other produce, and transporting the same to the Atlantic cities, or other 
public markets, for the purpose of making gain or profit? Considered, that 


we, in general council, would advise any brother not to engage so largely in 

trading, as there is great danger in so doing, both in a temporal and a spir- 

itual point of view.** 

In their suspicion of the urban capitalist structure the Brethren 
reflected Luther’s assumption that “the most admirable life is that of the 
peasant.” Not only was the life of the farmer considered admirable; a 
sacred aura surrounded the farmer, his work, his milieu. This, to the 
Brethren, was the way of life God sanctioned. They were, therefore, 
emotionally and intellectually oriented to the land. They were primary 
producers and the world of the middleman was alien to them. 

As late as 1837 they repudiated the taking of interest (agreeing with 
Zwingli and Luther); as late as 1872 they viewed banking as a vocation in 
conflict with Christian precept; and as late as 1886 the giving up of life 
insurance was made a requirement of membership. The Brethren believed 
firmly in private property and the accumulation of wealth, but in their rural 
capitalistic Gemeinschaft they were each other’s insurance, they “took care of 
their own.” In short, the Brethren were worldly asceticists, but, unlike 
Calvin, they confined that ethic to the intimate rural Gemeinschaft in 
which they lived, moved, and had their being. 

As the Brethren moved out of their agricultural enclaves and began 
to accept the urban and industrial world which was closing in on them, 
they incorporated most of the processes and institutions of the capitalistic 
3 system into their economic ethic. This process began around the turn 
; of the century, and was sharply accelerated after World War I when 
Brethren moved to towns and cities in increasing numbers. During the 
past two decades the ascetic aspect of the economic ethic has gradually 
declined among the Brethren. Today the majority of Brethren apparently 
accept the economic ethic prescribed by the American culture. 








** Ibid., page 119, 





If the Founder Came Back 


RicHArpD N. MILLER 


I. DENOMINATIONALISM 


Two uninvited guests came into my thinking the other day. They 
looked as if they had come from a different world. The man wore black — 
a black coat, a black, broad-brimmed hat, and gray stockings that met his 
black knickers at the knees. He wore a beard, and his hair was given a 
blockish cut. His wife looked just as strange with her bonnet and plain 
dress. I thought, ‘““Who are these strangers?” Then the revelation: these 
are the founders come back to celebrate the 250th anniversary of the 
Church of the Brethren! 

Maybe you have never thought about what might happen if they came 
back. George Bernard Shaw suggested the idea in his drama, Saint Joan. 
In the last scene, those who had known her are making celebration in her 
honor, when suddenly Joan of Arc appears and says in effect, “I did not 
know you loved me so much. I will come back.” To this comes the 
reply, “Horrors, no! Anything but that!” 

Halford Luccock, writing in the Christian Century, had fun with this 
idea several years ago. He thinks that the founding fathers of the various 
denominations would find much here for rejoicing, but with raised eyebrows 
they might wonder what has caused their revolutionary movement ever 
to dwindle down into this “Society for the Preservation of Antiquities’! 

His thoughts stopped where mine would like to begin. In closing, 
Luccock wrote, “Then ... you might think of another founder, come 
back and, as his custom was, going to the morning service.” This is the 
real purpose of the anniversary celebration — to seek out what this founder 
might say to the Church of the Brethren. 

If we can suppose Alexander Mack to be bewildered in our day, surely 
Jesus would be even more so. Mack could at least trace his movement to 
the Church of the Brethren and feel somewhat at home, but Jesus... . 
Where could he fit in? With what church could he identify himself? His 
movement, like a mighty river, has dwindled in power to a hundred tiny 
streams, each acting as if it were the original river. 

It is a growing conviction with me that denominationalism is not the 


Richard N. Miller is the pastor of the Prince of Peace Church of the Brethren in 
Dayton, Ohio. He has contributed several articles to Brethren Life and Thought. His 
home address is 3213 Fairway Drive, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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will of God. It keeps us from doing that which we ought to do. In a rural 
community in Iowa there is a little town with a population of nine 
hundred people. There are four main-line Protestant churches, but none 
of these is strong enough in membership or in financial resources to 
carry on an adequate ministry to the community. No regular worship 
services are held; nor is there an adequate Sunday school, or community 
service, or counseling program. Some have suggested that they could 
co-operate, but there is opposition to the idea. Apparently these churches 
would rather have no Christian program at all than to lose their denom- 
inational identity. When denominationalism holds back the Christian 
witness, then it is sin. 

Moreover, denominationalism puts a stumbling block in the path of 
those who would try to walk the way of Christ. For the young Christian 
in India or Africa (or America, for that matter) it is not only a question of 
whether or not he will follow Christ, but which denominational interpreta- 
tion he will choose. Isn’t it ridiculous for American Southern Baptists to 
seek to win converts in northern China and thus add the divisiveness of an 
American civil war to a country already divided by its own civil wars? 
And if it is offensive for the Baptists, is it not offensive (and even sinful) 
for the Church of the Brethren, as a denomination, to do likewise? Our 
missionaries and leaders in the younger churches on other continents are 
confronting us with the sinfulness of our ways. With the strength of an 
Apostle Paul, they are saying that denominationalism is no more a part 
of the Christian gospel than was the requirement of circumcision to the 
Gentile who would follow Christ. 


I can hear someone say, as I have written in the past, that we have a 
heritage to preserve. We speak of a Brethren way of life, we seek out that 
which we have to offer, and we say that this is our reason for being. We 
have argued that in order to conserve and propagate the special truth 
which we cherish, it is necessary to maintain a separate denomination. 
Charles Clayton Morrison contends that the effect is precisely the contrary. 
“To build a sectarian wall around a Christian truth puts that truth out 
of circulation. If it is a genuine truth, it would fare better were it main- 
tained on its merits within an ecumenical fellowship.” 

He is right. Pacifism and the love feast have been branded “queer 
Brethren beliefs.” We have built our denomination around these concepts. 
We have been reluctant to receive into membership those who might differ 
with us. We have built a wall around our doctrine. Rather than preserving 
these truths, or letting them stand on their own two feet, we have followed 
a pattern that has raised barriers of prejudice and pride against their 
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fuller acceptance by other denominations. Everyone loses, for denomina- 
tionalism not only shuts our own truth in but shuts other truth out; it 
isolates truth and coddles error. 

No one person of my years is wise enough to know for sure what the 
Founder would have us do in the midst of denominationalism, but my 
growing conviction is that we must move in the direction of one church, 
a united church, an organic union of his body; that it must find its way 
through councils (as in the Book of Acts); that it must provide a variety 
of experience and a diversity of belief and practice while unified under 
a common purpose, organization, and name. 

The mind of Christ cannot be made to condone our divisions. His 
prayer that “they may all be one . . . so that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me” surely would indicate that our unity is essential in the 
witness to the world. And I believe that the founding fathers of denomi- 
nationalism felt that, too. 

Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, president of Wittenberg College, said 
in a Reformation Day service that Martin Luther did not intend to break 
away from the Roman Church. He expected a good debate, but the fire 
of his thought lighted the powder of a Reformation. He intended to 
reform from within, but was shut out. 

This is the main thesis of a book by Charles Clayton Morrison — that 
the real reformers sought to stay within the framework of the larger 
church and that their dream, even when they were shut out, was to realize 
a united church. He calls our move toward a united Protestantism the 
“unfinished Reformation” —a dream begun, but still unfinished. 

Brethren fit into this scheme, too. Alexander Mack and the others had 
no intention of starting a “new church.” They took every precaution that 
this movement would not bear the name of any of the first eight persons. 
They gave the world no new creed, no one interpretation. They said that 
the Bible would be our rule of faith and practice and left every opening 
for new truth to speak to us when we were able to receive it. In fact, in 
the very act of coming together, these first eight were witnessing to their 
belief that Christ was leading them away from the individualism of the 
Schwarzenau Pietists who believed that man could satisfy the Christian 
requirement by simply relating himself to God. They were moving away 
from individualism toward the belief that the Christian must relate himself 
to other Christians in a church in order to be Christian. 

Our founding fathers were moving away from denominationalism 
toward a united church that would give a more fitting witness of Christ 
himself. 
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Think back to the time when great problems faced the divided colonies 
of America. The thirteen colonies had been for years at bitter odds, some- 
times at swords’ points, with one another. Then in 1774 at the first 
Colonial Congress, Patrick Henry made a speech in which he said this: 
“Throughout the continent government is dissolved. Landmarks are 
dissolved. Where are now your boundaries? The distinctions between 
Virginians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, New Englanders are no more. 
I am not a Virginian; I am an American.” In a world so powerfully 
equipped to do battle with the church, the Founder prompts someone to 
stand up and say: “Our divisions are meaningless. The task before us is 
too great. I am not a Brethren; I am a Christian.” 


II. COMMUNION 


I wish the founding fathers were present during this anniversary year 
to speak for themselves. The church would welcome their counsel, for 
these are important days. Reading about the lives of the men who gave 
birth to our church, one is prompted to suggest that their counsel might be: 
“Do not concern yourself with what we might say or how we might interpret. 
We are striving with you to understand the mind of Christ.” 


Wherein is there greater striving for the mind of Christ in our church 
than in the matter of communion? Since the Conference of last summer, 
I have been searching in vain for an article that might deal with this 
particular paragraph in the Statement on Church Extension: 

Our church seeks to serve all people through the ordinances which 
sustain the spiritual life. It would make the communion observance in- 
clusive of all Christians who care to come to the table of the Lord. In 
addition to the love feast it may desire to extend its spiritual ministry by 
alternating the love feast with additional communion services. This pro- 
cedure serves not only as a bridge to unite those who come from other 
traditions and makes more inclusive the ministry of the church, but also 
provides more frequent remembrances of the death of our Lord and en- 
riches the love feast and communion observance for all. . . . In keeping 
with our historic practices, . . . our emphasis will be focused on the 
threefold love feast as a means of grace.’ 


One of the older of the Brethren made a very impressive speech that 
afternoon of discussion. It ran something to the effect that we Brethren 
have always been a people of “the Book” and that he was sure that if 
the committee would name the Scriptural basis for these suggestions the 
Conference would give approval. My first impression was that this was 


1 Annual Conference minutes, 1957, page 71. 
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a strategic move to table the statement by giving the committee what he 
thought to be an impossible job. But my second reaction was that this 
man was very sincere and that he would really appreciate a fresh, Scriptural 
view of this ordinance. This is what I set out to do— not because I feel 
myself qualified, but because no one else has done so. 

A comparison of our traditional form of communion with the New 
Testament and with early church history leads us to make a series of 
confessions: 

First, let us confess that we do not follow the Upper Room service 
to the letter of the law (assuming that meal to have been patterned after 
the Passover meal). We do not hold it in an upper room, but in the 
basement; not as family groups, but as segregated (men and women) church 
groups. We do not wear sandals and tunics, but modern garb. We do 
not drink red wine, but diluted grape juice. We do not recline on couches 
to eat, but sit on uncomfortable folding chairs. We do not use Psalm 114, 
but sing a number of “modern” hymns. We do not eat mutton, but beef; 
we do not eat green and bitter herbs, dried fruit, spices, vinegar, and fruit 
sauce, but bread and broth. We do not use a common cup, but individual, 
sanitary cups. We have added the reading of New Testament scriptures, 
the holy kiss, and prayer veils to the original service. 

Second, let us confess that we do not follow the practices of the 
primitive church to the letter of the law. We do not practice communion 
daily in our homes, as Acts 2:46 records; nor do we practice communion 
every Sunday as a congregation, as Acts 20:7 suggests. Our meal is not a 
carry-in dinner as was the one in Corinth (1 Corinthians 11:20-28). We 
do not use a common loaf of bread to carry through the symbolism of 
Paul’s statement (1 Corinthians 10:16, 17). Let us add that there is no 
mention of feet-washing in the history and letters of the New Testament 
church except in | Timothy 5:10 and then it does not connect this with 
the love feast or with the communion. 

Third, let us confess that the New Testament differs in its record of 
communion. The synoptic Gospels (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) claim that 
this meal eaten by Jesus and the disciples was the Passover, but John 
claims that this was not the Passover meal (giving rise to the theory that 
this was the Kiddush meal). The synoptic Gospels and Paul make no 
mention of feet-washing, while John makes no mention of the bread and 
the cup. Only Luke and Paul mention that Christ intended this observance 
to be carried on; and neither says how much of this service was to be 
observed in the future. 

A study of communion from 100 to 325 a.p. discloses a varied devel- 
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opment. As early as 112, when Pliny was the governor of Bithynia in 
Pontus, the love feast and the bread and the cup were separated into two 
distinct services. In a letter to Emperor Trajan, Pliny tells about the 
Christians meeting two times on the first day of the week — in the morning 
before daybreak when they spoke certain vows and again in the evening. 
Most scholars believe that the morning service was the observance of the 
communion (bread and cup) while the evening was the time set aside for 
the fellowship meal. Pliny also says that the Christians had promised to 
abandon the common meal in obedience to the imperial edict about clubs. 
It seems quite probable that this group of Christians dropped the love 
feast from their observance. The bread and the cup were the real marks 
of the Lord’s supper, many felt, and it grew to hold more and more 
importance, while the love feast took on the sense of a charity meal for 
the poor of the church and gradually lost significance by abuse (as already 
suggested in Paul’s letter to Corinth). It was finally dropped altogether 
by this group, and subsequently by other churches. The change, however, 
was neither quick nor uniform. Justin Martyr, who labored between 
Samaria and Rome, makes no mention of the fellowship meal in his writings, 
while Tertullian of Carthage, writing in 197 (about thirty years after 
Justin’s death), says that the meal was still observed in his area. 


It is dificult to find much about feet-washing either in the New Testa- 
ment or in the writing of the early period. The Cyclopedia of Biblical, 
Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature and The New Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge both disclose that in the early post- 
apostolic times the command, “Ye also ought to wash one another's feet,” 
came to be observed not only after the spirit but also after the letter. 
Augustine speaks of this practice, and also of the doubts entertained in his 
times as to the proper day when the ceremony ought to be performed. In the 
Greek church, feet-washing came to be even considered a sacrament. But 
both encyclopedias go on to say that in spite of this personal practice by 
some of the bishops, monastic superiors, and kings “it did not become a 
general public practice in either [the Eastern or the Western] church.” 
A statement accepted by one of Brethrenism’s foremost church history 
scholars is that the act of feet-washing was practiced at least in post-apostolic 
times, but it is quite probable that it was not practiced in connection with 
communion during the first three centuries. 


We come to the big question for us Brethren: Where does this leave 
our founding fathers and ourselves? 

It leaves us grateful to our founding fathers for combining these 
three separate acts into one service (feet-washing, love feast, and communion) 
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in such a way as to make each of the acts more meaningful and to make 
its total message live in a dramatic way. 

It leaves us humble to realize that no matter what the practice of a 
particular Christian group — whether it be to hold communion on Sunday 
morning or in the evening, annually or weekly, with common or unleavened 
bread, with wine or grape juice, the full service or only the bread and the 
cup — it is biblically based. 

It leaves us humble to realize that even our practice of the threefold 
love feast is symbolic (rather than literal) of the original service in that 
we substitute beef for mutton, grape juice for wine, and folding chairs 
for couches. This demands that we respect the right of other groups to 
carry our argument a step further and to make the cup and the bread 
symbolic of the whole Upper Room experience — the meal, the feet-washing, 
and all. 

It leaves us seeking the spirit beyond the mechanics of the ordinance. 
The fruitless arguments between denominations and within them about 
what Jesus intended and exactly what happened in the Upper Room have 
caused us all to lose something of the spirit of the service. Let us seek to 
understand what each denomination has found to be meaningful in its 
particular practice so that in the spirit of love and respect and unity of 
purpose we may share together our insights. 

It leaves us with the challenge to be as adventuring in our day as 
were the founding fathers in their own. Perhaps it is for us to be the 
church of the future wherein people from many different backgrounds 
may come to an understanding of the varied truth and practices of the 
New Testament church. Ought not a church concerned with bringing 
together people of all nations and races to live in peace be concerned with 
bringing denominations together in unity? Perhaps that way should lead 
us to the observance of at least two kinds of communion: the observance 
of the full service with feet-washing, love feast, and communion on the 
Thursday night before Easter when the drama is most impressive; and 
the observance of the bread and the cup in a morning service (perhaps 
after the liturgy of the Church of South India) to stress our unity with all 
people in all lands on World Communion Sunday. 

The New Testament sets the pattern for an adventuring church. In 
its seeking to minister to the lives of its people its services were held daily 
in homes, weekly in church, and in many different ways, depending on 
the community being served. Can we who follow the New Testament 
pattern fail to do likewise? 
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III. BAPTISM 


If ever we needed the founders to come back, it would have been to 
our 1957 Annual Conference. I would have loved to hear them speak on 
a matter that was before us as delegates — the section of the Statement on 
Church Extension which reads like this: 


We recognize that there will be Christians of other denominations 
who will come into our fellowship. Many of these will have united with 
the church of their particular tradition by forms of baptism other than 
trine immersion. When their lives testify to us of the fruits of the spirit 
we shall regard them as fellow Christians, and may receive them by transfer 
of letter as members in full fellowship with us in Christ. . . . In keeping 
with our historic practices, trine immersion shall continue to be the 
method of baptism used for all those whom we initiate into the Christian 
re 


All who attended the Conference of 1957 and heard the debate on 
this paragraph will remember the good brother who reported his study 
disclosing at least a dozen different types of baptism, including one form 
in which the minister turned a fire hose on his group of repentants and 
baptized two hundred in a single maneuver. My reaction at the time was 
one of laughter and amusement, but, as I thought about it, this contribution 


seemed to me to cloud the issue. The paper was not talking about “baptism” 
as it is practiced by fringe groups and as it is administered by self-appointed 
ministers of the gospel, but rather about baptism as it is administered by 
the historic churches who base their practice upon their understanding of 
the New Testament: the sacred and solemn practice of baptism by im- 
mersion, by sprinkling, and by pouring. 

Those of us who have grown up in the Church of the Brethren read 
the New Testament through the spectacles of our heritage and come out 
convinced that trine immersion is the biblical form of baptism. This is 
our argument: for adult baptism — Jesus, when he was of the “accountable 
age,’ went down into the running water of the River Jordan; for im- 
mersion — the fact that the Greek verb baptizein has as its root meaning 
to dip; again for immersion — the words of Paul that we “are buried with 
Christ” and “rise with Christ” through baptism; for trine immersion — 
the baptismal formula in Matthew in which Jesus calls us to baptize in 
“the name of Father, Son and Holy Ghost”; and for baptizing forward — 
the fact that Jesus fell forward when he died on the cross. 


It seems foolish to a Brethren that anyone would try to deny that 
this is biblical, and I doubt that many seriously try to argue the point. 


* Annual Conference minutes, 1957, page 70. 
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However, we get into trouble if we claim that this is the only baptism 
grounded in the New Testament Scriptures. To make such a claim would 
bring a counterclaim from even immersionists who do it differently. They 
could argue that the baptismal formula does not demand that a person 
be dipped thrice. Others would argue that when Jesus was buried he was 
buried on his back and therefore a person baptized into his death should 
be baptized by falling backward into the water. Moreover, some would 
say that in order for the baptism to be patterned after the Master’s it should 
be performed outdoors in running water (though I do not know whether 
anyone contends that it must be in the Jordan River). And there are 
scholars who claim that Jewish baptism was always performed with the 
recipient in the nude and that Jesus was probably baptized in this manner. 

This summer I came across a strange book that was written by an 
Evangelical minister in a town to which the Baptists had recently come. 
It was George C. Bush’s book, written in 1888, called Bible Baptism Never 
Immersion. His case was simply this: Jewish baptism was a ceremony of 
cleansing with water. Christian baptism is primarily the preparing of a 
life to receive the Holy Spirit. John himself said that he was baptizing with 
water, but that Jesus would baptize with the Holy Spirit. Then Bush goes 
on to ask how the Spirit comes, answering his own question with biblical 
quotations of the Spirit “coming like a dove” and “like rain from Heaven” 
and how the prophet Joel spoke of God declaring, “I will pour out my 
Spirit upon all flesh.” His contention was that if the unique thing about 
Christian baptism is the coming of the Spirit we should use the method 
which best symbolizes this: baptism by sprinkling and by pouring. 

The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge raises 
serious questions about the stress we immersionists put on the Greek verb 
baptizein. They say that though it originally meant to dip, its common use 
gave it new meaning much as our term dog, which once meant only a 
carnivorous domesticated mammal, has come to mean also a mean worthless 
fellow, a devise for holding, gripping, or fastening logs, and something to 
eat (hot dog). They point out as one of their examples the Greek version 
of Daniel 5:21, in which Nebuchadnezzar was “wet [baptein] with the dew 
of heaven,” saying that there is no implication whatever of the mode of 
the application of the dew to his person. In common usage, baptizein was 
used to tell the effect more than the method. Therefore, they say, the 
Greek verb shows that immersion is biblical, but that also sprinkling and 
pouring can be supported by this same word if one studies the meaning 
it carried at the time the New Testament was written. 


When one comes right down to it, no mode of applying the water is 
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prescribed in the New Testament. Acts of baptism are recorded, but not 
the method. We immersionists are inclined to lift up the phrase, ‘‘to 
baptize in water,” but it can just as easily be translated “with water”; 
baptizing “in the river Jordan” may just as well be translated “at Jordan”; 
and coming “up out of the water” might just as well be rendered coming 
“up from the water.” A certain locality was chosen for baptism because 
“there was much water,” but it could also be translated because “there 
were many waters (or pools).”” On the other hand, there were also places 
where there was little water for drinking, much less for immersing: a private 
house (Acts. 10:47) and the old jail at Philippi (Acts 16:33), in which 
baptism took place. 


Nor can one argue the amount of water needed to effect cleansing. 
Jesus himself said in one passage close to us Brethren, ‘“‘He who has bathed 
does not need to wash, except for his feet, but he is clean all over.” And 
God declared through his. prophet that he would “sprinkle clean water 
upon his people and they should be clean” from their filthiness. From 
these passages one could begin to build a case in favor of sprinkling and 
pouring even for the symbol of cleansing. 


Perhaps a greater problem is that suggested by infant baptism. If 
we receive all people who are immersed, we then must receive those from 
a Greek Orthodox background even though they were immersed as infants. 
The interesting thing is that these who practice infant baptism base their 
method upon the New Testament. Henry C. Coke III, in his booklet, 
Why Baptize Babies? The Case for Infant Baptism, gathers the following 
testimony: the occasions when whole households were baptized (Acts 10:48; 
16:15); and Christ’s relation to the little children (Matthew 18:3; 19:14) 
in which he pronounced them to be fit subjects for the Kingdom of heaven. 


Again comes the question of where this leaves our founding fathers 
and ourselves? It should not leave us confused. But, rather, it should 
leave us humble. We find Christians practicing many forms, holding 
widely differing views, and yet we find each form producing Christians 
who are dedicated to the Lord and deeply spiritual. I think of Charles 
Francis Whiston, who addressed the ministers at a recent Annual Con- 
ference and gave us new insights on prayer, and yet as an infant he had 
been sprinkled. I think of persons in my local church who come from 
Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Presbyterian, and many other backgrounds whose 
lives show the active presence of Christ. I think of Quakers like Trueblood 
and Woolman and Rufus Jones, who were neither sprinkled, nor poured 
upon, nor immersed. I think of Jesus telling his disciples, “You shall know 
them by their fruits,” and I wonder if we have not put the emphasis in 
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the wrong place. It is not the method so much as it is the effect with which 
Christ is concerned. It is not a form of baptism that makes a person a 
Christian. It is following Jesus that marks him as a disciple. 

During the debate on this question last summer, one of the most 
significant statements was made outside the auditorium. A brother said, 
“Ever since our coming to America we have recognized members of other 
churches as Christians. Quakers invited us here. Mennonites were our 
Christian friends. Since then we have grown to believe that we can serve 
God better by co-operating with other denominations. Then’ — and this 
was his major point — “if we accept other churches as Christian churches, 
we must accept their members as Christians and their baptism as valid.” 

I am a Brethren who stands convinced of the validity of numerous 
baptisms, and I for one would hate to see the Christian church lose any 
of its historic forms even in a united church. Each one suggests an important 
Christian truth: baptism differs from the Jewish rite and this difference 
is the coming of the Holy Spirit. Immersion remains the best symbol 
of cleansing and of dying and rising with Christ and is to me the more 
meaningful for its drama. Infant baptism reminds us that salvation is a 
gift from God and that Christ died for us long before we knew his love 
and realized our sinfulness. Adult baptism continues to lift up the need 
for our personal response to that love. And the various forms remind us 
that it is not the act, or the mode, or the form, but the resultant life in 
Christ that is of primary importance. Perhaps a united church which 
recognizes all of these forms and the spirit behind them is not far from 
our Founder’s intention for us in our day. 





God’s Unintentional Judgment 
H. N. WHITTEN, JR. 


A cloud overshadows God. Through this thick mist we can see him, 
but we see so dimly. He is so vast, so mysterious, so enigmatic. He is so 
far-near; so harsh-gentle; so obscure-obvious. 

And what about his love? What about his justice? Is he merciful, 
or is he judging? This is one of our most vexing problems concerning 
God. The love and justice of God stand in eternal paradoxical juxta- 
position to each other. They fight each other constantly in our minds, but 
the validity of each seems to depend on the presence of the other. 

For on the one hand, when we exaggerate the proportion of God’s 
wrath over his mercy, he becomes a prosecuting attorney who catalogues 
sins to be thrown in the sinner’s face as proof of the correctly drawn 
verdict: guilty; and the sentence: hell. If this be God who can love him? 
How can we love him indeed when we consider that these impending trials 
are none other than our own and that this genius of supernatural juris- 
prudence is out to condemn us if he can count sufficient sins. And that 
shouldn’t be hard. 

On the other hand, when we remove all the justice and rigidity from 
our emphasis and concentrate solely on God’s mercy something just as bad 
happens. He becomes a deified “nice guy.” He is one with whom we 
hold hands, sing a tune, and smile gaily as we swing through the fields 
together. We feel so at ease with him that we can sit down, pull off our 
shoes, and tell a mildly off-color joke as we casually converse about new 
cars, the World Series, and Steinbeck’s latest book. He is so kind, so mild 
that — enough, who can bear this? —Take away this Casper Milquetoast, 
this Dagwood Bumstead, this apotheosis of the hen-pecked husband. Give 
us back, if that’s the best you can do, the old harsh Yahweh whom we 
can at least hate and tremble before. This marshmallow God can incite 
within us neither love nor hate. His name couldn’t even give spice or 
validation to a curse. In his presence both compliance and defiance are 
futile. 

So much for what God is not. What is he? Perhaps our first error 
has been in considering his love-justice as two things. It is one thing. From 


The author of this paper is a Virginian, educated at Bridgewater College and 
Bethany Biblical Seminary. He has been a high school teacher, and has held pastorates 
in Wisconsin and Indiana. He and his family now reside at 30 Lynch Street, Elgin, 
Illinois. 
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our point of view God touches us at times as mercy and at other times as 
judgment. This is the way we see it, but surely God doesn’t separate the 
two thus. The difference is caused by our situation, our necessary perspec- 
tive. God’s motive is constant. The heart of the gospel is that God’s 
intention toward man is love. His purpose toward us is positive, saving, 
accepting. There is a whole battalion of Scripture verses awaiting the 
summons to fight for this belief." This is a representative list and not 
exhaustive in any sense. This, indeed, was the basic approach and mes- 
sage of Jesus to people.* God’s judgment arises directly from our nature 
and circumstances and not from his immediate intention toward us. 

The other night on the eleven-to-seven shift a lady who worked with 
me asked if I could give her a ride to work the next night as her customary 
ride would not be available. I consented. The next evening just before 
eleven when I entered our department at the plant, humming a tune, 
feeling mildly manic, the production mechanic abruptly asked, ‘“Where’s 
Thelma?” This question shocked my memory awake. Thelma was likely 
at that very time twelve miles away walking dejectedly home after waiting 
twenty minutes on a dark street corner for her promised ride that didn’t 
come. In addition to that, she was losing a night’s wages. All of this on 
account of me. And there was nothing I could do. I couldn’t even shift 
blame, or make excuses, both of which I tried futilely to do, fuming and 
fussing to myself as I worked. Obviously, the fault was mine — mine alone. 
The tune vanished from my throat. I was thrust rudely into a totally 
foolish and ridiculous position with no defense. Thelma had unintention- 
ally become the agent of my condemnation. This depicts our relation to 
God. He doesn’t have to do anything to judge us. He need not assume 
any harsh attitude. The very fact that he is God is judgment. 

This is the judgment: He knows all—we know almost nothing. 
This judges at once our scant knowledge, our pretense of knowing, and 
our abysmal ignorance. 

And again, judgment. He has all power — we are disgustingly weak. 
This simultaneously shows up our ludicrous pretense of power and con- 
demns our flagrant weakness. 

And another judgment. God is good — we are an amalgamated con- 
fusion of good and evil. His goodness utters a scathing wordless censure 
upon our evil and shows up the taint in our goodness. Yet God is seeking 
to save us from the very judgment in which we are caught. His intention 


1 Psalm 23; Psalm 48:9; Psalm 91; Isaiah 55:6-9; Hosea 6:1-3; 11:1-4, 8, 9; Matthew 1:20, 21; 
6:25-33; Mark 12:28-34; Luke 6:32-36; 15; John 3:16. 

?Matthew 4:23-25; 10:35, 36; 11:4-6; 23:37; 26:28; Mark 10:21; Luke 4:40, 41; 5:19-32; 
6:1-11; 10:21; 19:1-11; 23:34; John 2:1-11; 4:1-42; 8:1-11; 10:1-18; 13. 
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toward us is love, affirmation, helpfulness. But, paradoxically, our en- 
counter with his love at first intensifies the judgment. It makes it totally 
unbearable. For here we see our weakness, ignorance, and guilt more 
clearly than before. We see, also, that we have no claim against God. 
Our rights fade away before him who already has done more than we 
could reasonably expect. The sunrise glow of his love limns the jutting 
mountains of our sin in terrifying clarity along the horizon of our inner 
vision. 

This real judgment is apparent in the great story of the love of God 
which we know as the parable of the prodigal son. After the son had 
squandered his goods and done the things that accompanied the spendthrift 
life he knew that he stood in an extremely uncomfortable position. All 
his rights had been dissipated. He was returning home now with no 
claims, no demands, no justification — nothing. 


And, still, he returned. What else could he do? He was banking on 
the kind of insight displayed by one of Robert Frost’s characters in the 
poem, ““The Death of the Hired Man,” who said, “Home is the place that 
when you have to go there they have to take you in.” He would take this 
final advantage of his father’s position as father. He was coming home. 
The air was filled with expectancy, with the unspoken prophecies of return. 
Then, the encounter: “Father, I am no longer worthy to be called your 
son, make me —”’ interrupted with “Quick, the robe, shoes, ring; butcher 
the calf for a feast; for this, my son, was dead, and now he has come back 
to life!” Something here is like the first flash of lightning and the first 
rumble of thunder of a brewing storm: swift, unexpected, decisive. Here 
the father has stabbed the son with that final sharp dagger of judgment 
which is love. Here the son is reduced to nothing -— shown up, discomfited, 
but all unintentionally on the part of the father. This is severe condemna- 
tion — but more, much, much more. It is restoration. The restoration 
is as total as the judgment. Here is a man with no rights who is given 
everything. In a moment he is reduced to zero and simultaneously built 
back up to the very heavens. 

This is truly God whom we encounter in a person-to-person relationship 
in which we feel ourselves judged, condemned, and accepted. The real 
God of this encounter is within, above, beneath, beyond the figmented 
Gods of our conceptualizations. He is not so much worked up to by suc- 
cessive stages of moral achievement as unexpectedly run into at the bottom 
of spiritual failure and exhaustion. He is not so much met on the mountain 
of success as in the black cavern of failure. This real encounter comes, not 
after you have figured everything out and pigeonholed ‘meanings into an 
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architectonic scheme, but when your mind is confused, inextricably en- 
tangled in life’s mazes. It happens when the delicious expectations of sin 
have not materialized and your secret nurtured meanings have proved 
empty, when the joy of life has been drained out leaving the bitter dregs of 
despair. When life’s content has been poured out and you stand, naked, 
alone, and afraid — afraid even to confront this personal core of life whom 
you suspect is near. Then God’s judgment-mercy is near to you to condemn 
and restore. Then you are ushered into life’s holy of holies. Life itself 
pushes you there. Then the “hound of heaven” is hot upon your heels 
and flight is useless (you have already fled as far as you can go). But this 
judgment which presses so hard upon you is not as dark as it seems. Behind 
and through the darkness is the light of love, acceptance, rejuvenation. 
You end up, perhaps, by wearily throwing yourself into the arms of God 
from whom you cannot escape. 





Book Review 


Studies in Christian Belief, William M. Beahm. Elgin, Illinois: The 
Brethren Press, 1958. 279 pages. $3.50. 


There is reason for Brethren to be embarrassed by the fact that it has taken us 
two hundred fifty years to produce a volume in Christian doctrine such as Dr. William 
Beahm’s Studies in Christian Belief. So certain have we been that the New Testament 
is adequate defense of truth in itself that we have been little concerned with both 
the schematic structuring of Christian belief and the apologetic task of making these 
beliefs defensible to other areas of thought. To the extent that we have neglected these 
important tasks it has been difficult both to develop a theological defense for our 
existence as a church and to enter into a creative encounter with other groups. 

Other attempts in this direction have been made, such as Studies in Doctrine by 
D. W. Kurtz. But our writings have mostly been devoted to a defense of our “peculiar 
doctrines” without giving much indication as to where these doctrines fit into the whole 
structure of thought. We have concentrated upon and played with a few of the building 
blocks of the household of faith without trimming and fitting these blocks into a 
completed building comprising the whole truth. 

We rejoice, therefore, that this study in Christian thought has made its appearance. 
Dr. Beahm is one qualified on several scores to write this volume: He is schooled in 
the ways and beliefs of the Church of the Brethren; he is thoroughly acquainted with 
current theological thought; he writes from a long-time experience and plucks the 
fruits of many years of thought and teaching. He therefore approaches his task with 
experience and awareness, as few in our fellowship are capable of doing. 


i 


A distinctive feature of Studies in Christian Belief is its simplicity and conciseness 
of style combined with a profundity of thought. It is written for laymen unacquainted 
with technical theological language. One has the feeling that the author is constantly 
attempting to find more simple language, more brief and concise sentences, more 
down-to-earth and everyday illustrations that will convey abstract concepts. These 
features combined with Dr. Beahm’s adeptness with turn of phrase, illustration, and 
humor produce a study that conveys old doctrines with new flashes of insight. 

Yet profundity of thought has not been neglected. Difficult doctrines are not 
omitted. Under three main parts—the grace of Jesus Christ, the love of God, the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit — the whole gamut of Christian belief is dealt with care- 
fully and skillfully. As each doctrine is treated difficulties that have often surrounded 
that doctrine are indicated, and then a straight line is drawn toward the author's own 
constructive position. The result is a series of short doctrinal monograms which may 
well serve as a handbook in which to look up and clarify Christian beliefs. 


II 
One is impressed with the good judgment and balance of emphases with which 
each doctrine is handled. For instance, the author does not strain our credulity by 
making Christian belief something different in kind from all other belief. Becoming 
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a believer lies within reach even of those who need scientific proof when he defines 
belief like this: 


The Christian believer does not use any organs of belief different from 
those which other people use for other beliefs. His beliefs are a response 
to an encounter with God as embodied in Jesus Christ (page 17). 


This definition of belief, taken seriously, does not force us to take on belief in Jesus 
Christ as extra baggage. Rather, it allows this belief to become the motivating center 
of life. 

A balance in his development of all doctrines is one of the most commendable 
features of this book. The author is careful, for example, to state his belief that in 
the Bible we have the message of faith “once for all delivered to the saints.” The events 
of the Bible are “fixed in ineradicable finality of having happened.” But just as strongly 
is it emphasized that the Bible is a witness to present realities and “alive in its power 
to quicken men who ponder its pages.” 

In the discussion of Jesus Christ and his significance for the believer, Dr. Beahm 
gives a welcome corrective to trends in current theology. Some current theologians, in 
rebellion against those in the last generation who wrote their “lives” of Jesus, pay little 
attention to his human life. But our author gives considerable attention to the human 
side, pointing out that the “grace” and the attractiveness of the man Jesus comprised 
a part of God’s revelation: 

It is important to remember that the personal qualities and character 
traits of this particular man in history so impressed his followers that they 
left all else to be in his company and gave to him the lordship over their 
lives (page 41). 
Yet equally as strong is the argument that Jesus Christ “is the effulgence of God's 
glory and the express image of God’s substance.” 

Again a healthy balance is exhibited in the argument that the Sermon on the 
Mount is an ethical code to be taken seriously. We dare not water it down as an 
irrelevant ideal. Dr. Beahm is fully aware of the danger to which this kind of per- 
fectionism leads, and reminds us that we are saved unto character, not by character. One 
could wish, however, for further suggestions of how the dangers of perfectionism can 
be avoided, and at the same time some semblance of ethical life maintained. 

One welcomes also the balance struck between the love and the wrath of God. 
Many of our sermons and the attitude of many in the pews give the impression that 
God is a helpless lover. Dr. Beahm’s whole argument on the wrath and severity of 
God and his further exposition of doctrines of hell do much to restore God’s wrath 
and severity not only as a concept but as an experience of life. In addition the author's 
position attempts to correct a false antithesis between love and justice, using Tillich’s 
argument that justice is the structure of agapé love. 

In many other ways Dr. Beahm finds his way between theological extremes in 
attempting to find a sane ground of hope. He is trying to unbare the solid ground 
on which one can stand. He is trying to settle issues rather than raise them. What 
one can believe and what he can depend on seem to be his primary concern. 


III 


Instead of isolating traditional Brethren emphases into a corner by themselves, this 
study weaves them into their proper place in theology. Our Brethren building blocks 
are trimmed and fitted into the whole structure. They are given added emphasis by 
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the grounding they receive in other Christian doctrines. This is a most happy feature 
of this study. 

For instance, trine immersion is given greater meaning after a discussion of the 
doctrine of the Trinity than it can have if we simply say it is a New Testament form. 
The anointing service is given added dignity if placed beside the other sacraments and 
rites as attempting to convey the real presence of the living Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

This surely indicates a direction in which we must move if some of our past forms 
and usages are to continue to be meaningful. One could have wished that this study 
might have gone further in this direction, attempting to give theological grounding for 
such doctrines as peace. For certainly pacifism must find its way into a greater number 
of theological apologies if it is to be a valid witness in our world. As merely a doctrine 
of an historical peace church it will surely attain little stature. 


IV 


The nature and character of this study may point the way for future theological 
writing. Dr. Beahm approaches his study with an awareness of other theological thought. 
Yet he writes with his feet standing securely in his own background, namely, his Brethren 
faith and influence. This fact reveals itself in his emphasis on the human Jesus as our 
example. The ethic of perfectionism contained in the Sermon on the Mount is defended 
as having real relevance, although someone in the future may have to work out a more 
detailed analysis of how salvation by grace and being saved unto good works become 
realities in the believer. His view of the church leans toward the Anabaptist idea of 
the gathered and perfected church; however, one could wish for more attention as to 
how grace is operative within the perfected fellowship, grace that nurtures the child 
before his act of choice, grace that nurtures one only recently departed from pagan 
ways, grace that nurtures us all in our imperfections. 


In these and other instances Dr. Beahm has maintained an integrity of mind and 
heart in that his entry into the theological conversation has not caused him to pull up 
the roots that have nurtured him. If theology is an attempt to clarify one’s own faith 
and the faith of the community of believers, then it can never turn a deaf ear to the 
depth of one’s own experience. The hundreds of encounters with reality one has had 
from the hour of birth to the present moment compose the data of experience and 
the base of one’s witness. Great theology takes account of these deep things of the 
spirit and attempts to make clarification of them. But because Brethren turned away 
from theological clarification of the depth of their experience and hence lost any 
theological or philosophical structuring of thought, now as we attempt to re-enter the 
theological conversation the temptation is to turn away also from the cradle and the 
arms that nurtured us. So some become rather curious theological grafts, attempting 
to graft in a few branches of neo-orthodoxy, neo-liberalism, or some other school. The 
result has been the disappointing experience of seeing some who have entered the 
theological conversation becoming converts of a “school,” and hence they become 
impotent to produce an intelligent theology that would give voice to their own structure 
of experience. If our theologians are to serve the church and give an intelligent 
grounding for pastors and laymen, the music they play and the faith they articulate 
must be more than a recast or a revamp of another school. 


It is because Dr. Beahm has maintained an integrity with himself and with the 
depth of religious culture that produced him, while at the same time entering intelligently 











into conversation with other theologies, that his pages are able not only to enlighten 
the mind but also to move the heart. 


Studies in Christian Belief is a call for theological minds to come to the service of 
the church. If theology is not “merely academic,” but is rather a study whose “primary 
datum is the living faith and witness of the contemporary church,” as Alan Richardson 
says, then the theologian’s task is of much practical value, and as great a necessity for 
an intelligent faith as the architect’s task is for a pleasing, worshipful sanctuary. The 
theologian may have his own esoteric terminology, but if he has only this he will be 
sounding brass. He must furnish intelligent lines of thought and lights of guidance 
which give meaning and illumination for the Christian believer in his encounter with 
God as known in Christ. To do this the theologian must stand where we stand, 
experience what we experience, raise the same questions that we raise, and have the 
same hopes and dreams that surge through the breast of every man. 


Vv 


There are of course some negative things that could be said of Dr. Beahm’s study. 
It probably would not satisfy the theological scholar. It does not discuss in detail many 
of the real problems that arise in theology. But it was not his intention to write such 
a book. This study is rather for the person unacquainted with the debates of scholars. 
The great virtue of this book is that it successfully steers a course between being overly 
learnéd and pedantic on the one hand and yet speaking to the average man without 
being too elementary on the other. Perhaps, however, in doing this the author steered 
away from learnéd discourse more than he should have. 


Another concern I have about this book is a concern I also have about much of 
our preaching. Is it too harmless a presentation of doctrine and belief that it is lacking 
in its cutting edge against other doctrines? We need to realize Christian doctrine is a 
view of life amidst other views, and that the doctrines of our faith have opposing views 
residing in the minds of those to whom we speak. To the extent that this is true, every 
constructive position must have as a part of itself a polemic against a contrary doctrine. 
The temptation to false gods, for instance, is a perennial problem, and theologies of 
false gods are implicit everywhere. Every theology of God as known in Christ is a 
battle against false theologies, just as love is always opposed to hate, light opposed 
to darkness, and heaven opposed to hell. 


Christian truth comes to the believer in the encounter of the believer with the 
living Christ, but this encounter is made as a choice among other encounters and 
continues to be a reality as an opposing force alongside them. Truth thus seems to 
exist in a tension. It is never a static existence, and keeping it requires constant 
vigilance against intruding enemies. The problem is to give Christian doctrine a proper 
sword with which to contend against its enemies. Without such a weapon —a polemic 
against false truths— Christian theology becomes a helpless and harmless exposition, 
even though most brilliant. Any doctrinal exposition or sermon runs into this danger, 
and I raise this question concerning this study. 


One could ask also whether we do not need to give more of a defense of Christian 
belief by discussing in terms laymen can understand a theory of knowledge. How do 
we know? How can we be sure? True, belief is betting one’s life that something is 
true. But how does one know in the first place that something is worth betting one’s 
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life upon? Do we not need tests? Do we not have to validate our faith in some way? 
How can I be sure? How can I know? 


And finally, does not Christian theology need to come to terms with philosophy 
more than it has done? In Dr. Beahm’s study, as well as in many theological essays, 
theological ideas and words are often shown to be superior to philosophical concepts. 
Yet philosophy is always employed, for instance, in giving metaphysical grounding to 
Christ as he relates to the whole doctrine of the Trinity. Further, is not the belief that 
the express image of God could reside in a part of the created order, namely, in Jesus 
of Nazareth, a philosophical conclusion in itself about the world? For instance, when 
forms of philosophy, such as idealism, have come into use, it has been difficult for this 
theological assertion to be held as clearly as we would like. We all work with certain 
philosophical assumptions, and the little people of the world ask questions that must 
be answered by the tools that only the philosopher and the theologian working together 
can furnish. 


We welcome with rejoicing this study of Christian beliefs. Since our two hundred 
fifty years have produced almost no doctrinal studies of this caliber, the publishing of 
this book is a major event. With the appearance of this star in our skies, let us hope 
it will be followed by more of like quality. Only so will more light be given to our 
minds, and only so can we bring a share of light to the minds of other believers outside 
our fellowship. 


B. Wayne Crist 
Wenatchee, Washington 








